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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


T was a lovely January morning, sunny but cold, as the ladies sat 

around the breakfast-table at Heron Dyke. Miss Winter 

scarcely spoke a word during the meal, and scarcely touched a 
mouthful ; she seemed buried in thought. 

“What is the matter with you, Ella?” asked Mrs. Carlyon, 
noticing this. ‘Surely you are not going to be ill!” 

‘¢T was never better in all my life, Aunt Gertrude, than I am this 
morning,” answered Ella with her sweet, serious smile. ‘‘ Only, I do 
not seem to be in the humour for talking.” 

“Nor for eating either, apparently,” said Mrs. Carlyon with a 
shake of her cap-strings. ‘I don’t like the symptoms ; and if you 
have not recovered your appetite at luncheon I shall think it time 
to send for Dr. Spreckley.” At which Ella laughed. 

By-and-by, Ella put on her hat and shawl and went out, strolling 
across the garden towards the way in which she might expe:t the 
approach of her lover. He was already in sight. Drawing her hand 
within his arm when they met, he and she paced about for the best 
part of an hour, talking eagerly. It was the day subsequent to the 
gipsy’s visit to the kitchen, when she had told the fortunes of the 
maids and—perhaps—of Dorothy Stone, and this conversation ran 
on that event. The reader will very probably have divined that the 
gipsy’s visit had been a ruse; a thing planned by Conroy, to get 
some information out of Dorothy. 

Going indoors, Ella and Mr. Conroy proceeded to the old Squire’s 
sitting-room, which had not been used since his death. A fire, 
ordered in it this morning, burnt brightly on the hearth. Ella paused 
for,a moment on the threshold. There was her uncle’s big leathern 
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high-backed chair, with the screen behind it, as in the days that 
were gone. There was the little old-fashioned table with the twisted 
legs that used to stand at his elbow. It needed but a slight sketch 
of imagination to fancy that presently the Squire’s heavy footstep 
would be heard, that he would come in with his curt “ good-morrow,” 
and begin at once to poke the fire, which was a thing that he believed 
no one could do as well as himself. Ella’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Courage, my dear,” whispered Conroy. ‘‘ Think of the present 
just now, not of the past.” 

She brushed away her tears and nodded, as she rang the bell. It 
was answered by Phemie, who was desired to inform Aaron Stone 
that his mistress waited for him in the Squire’s old room. 

Aaron received the message with an incredulous stare. ‘* You 
must be dreaming,” he said wrathfully. ‘‘The missis in that cold 
room—and wanting me in it! Be off with your tales.” 

“Ts it cold!” retorted Phemie. ‘‘ There’s a wood fire blazing in 
it up to the top ef the chimney. And the mistress is there, sir, with 
Mr. Conroy, and she is waiting for you.” 

Aaron obeyed slowly, fuming a little. He did not like being sent 
for by Miss Winter and talked to before Mr. Conroy. With all his 
heart he wished Mr. Conroy well away from Heron Dyke: he was 
the only man whom Aaron feared. His look of cold, dark, grave 
scrutiny always disconcerted the old man. What he and Dorothy 
should do when Mr. Conroy married the mistressand became master 
of Heron Dyke, which would undoubtedly be the case before long, 
was a thought that had troubled him a good deal of late. 

Aaron paused when he opened the door, and shivered as he 
looked in. What could he be wanted for in that room, of all others ? 
What was up? 

‘*Come in, Aaron,” said Miss Winter. ‘Shut the door, and sit 
down.” 

She was leaning back in one of the smaller chairs. Mr. Conroy 
stood with his arm on the old-fashioned mantelpiece. The old man 
took a chair near the door with a sinking heart. 

“Some considerable time ago, Aaron,” began his mistress in a 
grave but not unkindly voice, “I put certain questions to you 
bearing refererice to my uncle’s illness and death. I had been led 
to suppose that some mystery attached to that time, and that, what- 
ever it was, it had been kept, and was intended to be kept, from me. 
You denied it ; you told me I was mistaken.” 

“No, no, Miss Ella, I kept nothing back from you; I didn’t 
indeed,” answered the old man, in a trembling, beseeching sais his 
agitation pitiable to see. 

‘But I now know that you did, Aaron. I know that while my 
uncle was said to have died the middle of May, he really died weeks 
and weeks before that date! Will you tell me why you induced me 
to believe that it was my uncle whom John Tilney and the choristers 
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from Nullington saw on the evening of his birthday, and whom Mr. 
Piackett, the lawyer from London, saw a day or two later, and whom 
Mr. Daventry’s partner saw—when you knew quite well that it was 
you yourself, dressed up so as to personate your master, whom each 
and all of them beheld ? ” 

Aaron’s teeth began to chatter. 

‘“‘ The truth ixsknown to me at last,” continued Ella. ‘ Do not 
make any further attempts to deceive me; they will be useless.” 

“Quite useless,” struck in Conroy, a sternness in his tone that 
Miss Winter’s had lacked. ‘‘ We know all.” 

What little tinge of colour had been in Aaron’s rugged face fled from 
it; he looked like a man suddenly stricken with some mortal sickness. 
He turned his affrighted eyes from his mistress to Conroy, and from 
Conroy to her again. 

“ Better make a clean breast of it, old man,” said Conroy quietly. 

“‘T will,” at length spoke Aaron in a husky whisper, probably 
seeing that no other course remained to him. ‘‘ The Squire did die 
afore May ; long afore his birthday too, the twenty-fourth of April.” 

“Tt was a dreadful fraud!” gasped Ella. 

* Ay, ’twas a fraud,” assented Aaron. “It was not me, though, 
that set it agate ; I only helped to carry it out.” 

“ Who did set it agate?” asked Conroy. 

“ Hubert: my grandson Hubert. Him and the Squire between 
them.” 

“ The Squire!” cried Ella, reproachfully. ‘ Aaron!” 

“Tt’s true, ma’am. He couldn’t rest for fear of dying before his 
birthday ; old Spreckley let him know that he’d not live to see it, 
except by a miracle, and it a’most killed him. Hubert thought of 


something. He had been reading just then in one of his French: 


books of a gentleman in France who died and was kept alive for 
months afterwards—leastways was said to be kept alive to deceive the 
world. He told the Squire of this, and the Squire caught at it 
eagerly, and they spoke to Jago and he helped to carry it out.” 

“And you helped too,” said Conroy. 

“T did it for the best; for the best,” sighed Aaron, the tears start- 
ing to his eyes as he slightly lifted his wrinkled hands. ‘* Moreover, 
the Squire ordered me: and when did I ever disobey him? ’Twas 
in this very room, Miss Ella,”—looking across at her—‘‘ that he 
first spoke to me. I had come in to get him ready for bed, and he 
told me about it. At the first blush I felt frightened to death; I 
said to him, ‘ Master, it can’t be done,’ ‘It can be done and shall 
be done; how dare you dissent?’ he answered me angrily, and I 
didn’t dare to say more.” 

What could Ella answer? 

“Twas all for you, Miss Ella; all for you,” shivered the faithful 
old servant—for faithful he was, despite this wrong-doing. ‘ How 
could you have inherited Heron Dyke had the master not lived over 
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his birthday? ’Twould have gone right away to the other people. A 
nice thing for that other Denison to have come in to the old place! 
Swindlers and spies, all the lot of em! If “ 

‘* Be silent!” sternly struck in Conroy. ‘‘ How dare you presume 
so to speak of your master’s kinsman ?” 

Aaron looked up with a gasp. 

“Mr. Denison of Nunham Priors is every whit as honourable as 
the late Mr. Denison of Heron Dyke. Take care how you speak of 
him in future. And remember that he is Mr. Denison of Heron 
Dyke now—and would have been so ever since last April but for 
your plotting.” : 

Never had Conroy been so moved—so stern. Ella, though 
assenting in her heart to every word, looked at him in surprise. 
Aaron felt checked and mortified; he thought this was pretty 
assumption for a man who was but a newspaper reporter, and would 
have liked to say so. 

‘* Mistress,” he stammered in a husky voice, ‘‘ how did you come 
to know about the Squire ?” 

“That I must decline to tell you,” spoke Miss Winter. “It is 
enough that I do know it. Had you but told me the truth when I 
first questioned you, what annoyance it would have saved !” 

But the aged retainer could only reiterate, ‘I did it for the best.” 
Mr. Conroy spoke. 

“IT want you to tell me, Aaron, the real date of the Squire’s 
death.” 

Aaron threw a quick, sour, suspicious look at his interlocutor. 
‘‘Am I to answer that, Miss Ella?” he asked, in an aggrieved tone. 

“‘ Certainly.” 

‘Well, if you must know, sir, he died the 19th of February.” 

‘The roth of February. What did you do then?” 

“Why, we put the body into a coffin that had been ordered from 
London two months before by the Squire’s own directions. Hubert 
ordered it, and it was sent down in a packing-case, and the servants 
were told that it was a new sort of invalid-chair for the master.” 

‘Oh. And this coffin, nailed down, I suppose, was kept in the 
room ?” : 

‘¢In the lumber-room off the bed-room ; nobody had ever thought 
o’ going in there. We kept the room locked mostly after that.” 

“‘Just one moment,” interposed Ella. ‘Was the account you 
gave me of my uncle’s death—what happened the evening it took 
place—a true one?” 

‘“‘Every word,” answered the old man. ‘Save that it was in 
February ’stead 0’ May, ma’am.” 

‘* Whose idea was it that you should personate your master after 
his death ?” resumed Conroy. ¥ 

Aaron did not answer at once. His eyes had taken a dull, far- 
away expression, as though he were lost in the past. 
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‘Such a lot o’ things had to be done that wasn’t at first thought 
of,” he presently said. ‘‘ Nobody can foresee what ins and outs a 
matter will take when it be first planned. Hubert saw that it might 
not be enough to say the Squire lived over his birthday; people 
might clamour to see him and convince theirselves of it; and Jago, 
he saw it also.” 


‘Yes. Goon.” 
“ They thought there was nothing for it but that I must be dressed 


up to personate him. I fought against it; I did indeed, Miss Ella,” 
lifting his eyes to his mistress, ‘but ’twas o’ no manner of use my 
holding out ; for, as they pointed out to me, all might have been dis- 
covered unless I gave in.” ’ 

So they dressed you up!” cried Conroy. 

“Hubert did it—the whole scheme was carried out by Hubert. 
Oh, but he was a clever lad; an amazing clever lad! Jago was deep 
and cunning, but he had not the talent of Hubert. Who but he got 
me a wig to imitate the Squire’s long white hair, and a velvet skull- 
cap? I had to put them and the dressing-gown on every day and be 
drilled for an hour, till I used to half fancy I had been transmog- 
rified into the Squire himself. It took in Daventry’s partner, and 
them lawyer rascals from London finely!—and the band from Nul- 
lington and John Tilney and his wife!’ I had on the cat’s-eye ring.” 

‘‘ Dr, Jago was in the secret from the first, you say.” 

‘* Of course he was, sir. He was just the man for a job of that 
sort, and it couldn’t have been done without a doctor.” 

Mr. Conroy had been jotting down a few notes in his pocket- 
book. ‘I think that is all for the present,” he said to Aaron. “If 
any other questions should occur to me, I can ask them later.” 

Aaron rose stiffly from his chair. To his ears there seemed an 
assumption of authority, of power in Conroy, excessively distasteful to 
him. But the cloud vanished from his countenance and his rugged 
features softened as his eyes rested on his mistress. No anger, no 
haughty condemnation sat on that fair young face; only a sort of 
sweet, patient sadness. 

*‘ Miss Ella, you know everything now,” he whispered, moving a 
step or two nearer to her. ‘‘ But what of that? The world’s none 
the wiser and never need be. The secret’s as safe as ever it was.” 

“Yes, Aaron, I know everything,” answered Ella a little wearily. 
‘I know that I am no longer the mistress of Heron Dyke. I know 
that the dear old home no longer belongs to me, but to another! 
But I also know that he will be a worthy inheritor.” 

Aaron gasped—as if demented. ‘But, Miss Ella, you have only 
to hold your tongue and nobody will ever be a bit the wiser. The 
Squire bound us all not to tell you, but now that you’ve found it out 
for yourself, there’s no harm done. You surely would not tell—no, 
no! not that—not that!” 

**] have no alternative, Aaron. I would do that which is right, 
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This home is not mine: it must be given up to him to whom it 
rightly belongs.” 

“Oh! ma’am !—Miss Ella! My master would turn in his grave if 
he could hear your words, Give up the old place? No—no! And 
not a soul knows the secret but ourselves and Jago—and the nurse: 
and their mouths are sealed!” 

‘If my uncle, out of that larger knowledge which I doubt not is 
now his, were permitted to counsel me, do you think he would not 
urge me to do that which is just and honourable?” said Ella, con- 
descending to reason with him, in pity for his evident wretchedness. 
‘* Your master sees now with other eyes than those he saw with when 
on earth ; he would not ask me to keep what is not, and never has 
been, mine ; that which he would have me do, could he speak to me, 
is the thing I must do, and no other.” 

Aaron listened, but he was not convinced. ‘‘ To think of the 
estate going to them that the master hated so! Sneaks and spies——” 

‘* Not another word!” severely spoke Miss Winter. ‘‘ You forget 
yourself, Aaron.” 

The old man bowed his head and let his arms fall by his side with 
a gesture of despair. Turning, he hobbled slowly from the room. 

‘*Poor, faithful old soul!” cried Ella, as she gazed after him. 
‘*Wrongly though he has acted, it was done in loyalty to my uncle 
and me. And so, Edward,” she added, bravely smiling through her 
tears, ‘ you see that you will not have a well-dowered bride.” 

‘* So much the better, sweet one,” answered Conroy, stealing his 
arm round her. ‘You will then owe something to me, instead of my 
owing so much to you. Nobody can now call me a fortune-hunter.” 

*‘ They have not called you one.” 

“Have they not! Ask that old man, now gone out, what he 
thinks of me in his private thoughts. Ask your Aunt Gertrude ; ask 
Mrs. Toynbee—ask the world.” 

‘I am sure you have never been ¢hat.” 

“TI don’t think I have. But, Ella, it will be a sore parting—this 
of yours from Heron Dyke.” 

‘“‘ When the day shall come I shall try to bear it.” 

‘Who knows but that uld gentleman at Nunham Priors will give 
it up to you to live in?” suggested Conroy. ‘‘ Has he not said 
something of the kind to you?” 

“ And do you think I would impose upon his generosity by staying ? 
- No, no. This is the place of his ancestors, and it must be his; his 

entirely ; and: his son’s after him. You forget he has a son, Edward.” 

“One Master Frank, I believe. A graceless young fellow, by all 
accounts.” 

‘“‘ That may be; but he is a Denison, and the heir after his father. 
Besides—you have indeed been speaking without thought, Edward ! 
—how could poor people, such as we shall be, live at a grand old 

place like this? It requires a grand income to keep it up.” 














“Dear me! So it does.” 

“You had better give me up, perhaps, Edward, now things have 
turned out for the worse,” she suggested, her voice slightly trembling. 
‘* T shall only be a clog upon your ambition, and keep you down.” 

“‘ Do you think so? ” he rejoined gravely. ‘‘ You will be afraid to 
venture on a man so poor as I? Well, there’s little doubt you might 
marry a rich one. Many a man high in the world’s favour might be 
glad to woo you. Young ladies with only a tithe of your good looks 
make rich marriages every season; why should not you? You have 
always been used to the luxuries and refinements of life ; it would bea 
misery to me not to be able to afford you them still. Had we not 
better part P” 

Ella was looking at him with a startled expression in her eyes, as 
if she were half afraid he might be in earnest, and was taking her at 
her word. Edward Conroy’s pleasant laugh rang out. He drew 
her to him and kissed her tenderly. ‘‘ Why, what a great goose you 
are to-day,” he said. ‘‘ Asif you did not know that our love was 
altogether independent of either poverty or riches, and that neither 
one nor the other of them could affect it in any way! You are mine 
and I am yours, and no caprices of any worldly fortune can come 
between us. And now let us fling our cares to the wind for a little 
while and forget everything except that we do love each other, and 
that the sun is shining, and that Rover and Caprice are waiting to 
be saddled. Put on your riding-habit and let us go for a long 
gallop in the sweet January sunshine. If we are not to have many 
more rides together, it were wise to enjoy them while we may.” 

Aaron Stone felt utterly dazed and confounded. It was not merely 
the shock of finding that the elaborate house of cards which he and 
others had helped to build had tumbled to pieces so suddenly about 
his ears that dismayed him; it was the fact of Miss Winter’s having 
unravelled the plot which nonplussed him. The secret of the Squire’s 
death could be known to three people alone: to himself, to Dr. Jago, 
and to Mrs. Dexter: Hubert was no longer living. Both Jago and 
Mrs. Dexter had been well paid for their share in the affair, and 
neither of them would be likely to speak of what would render them- 
selves liable to a criminal prosecution. From what unknown source, 
then, could Miss Winter have obtained her information? Aaron 
could not answer: and the oftener he asked himself the question 
the more puzzled and bewildered he became. As to that bumptious 
Conroy—one might think the whole place belonged to him to see 
him and hear his tones! ‘ There’s witchcraft in it altogether ; that’s 
what there is,” concluded the dazed old man. 

And witchcraft there was in it, but of a kind different from that 
imagined by Aaron Stone. 

Convinced that Dorothy Stone knew more than she dared tell, 
that the clue to the secret might be got from her by stratagem, 
though perhaps never by a straightforward examination, Edward 
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Conroy set his wits to work. She was so full of superstitious fancies 
and beliefs, it seemed to him something might be effected by playing 
upon them. At first Miss Winter objected, but she grew to see that 
if the means used were not perfectly legitimate, the end to be 
obtained certainly was. In fact, there seemed to be no other way, 
and they could not go on living in this state of uncertainty. 

During a recent visit of Conroy to London, he had witnessed a 
representation of the play of “Guy Mannering,” and had been much 
struck by the powerful way in which the character of Meg Merrilies 
was portrayed. The actress who played the part was known to the 
public under the name of Miss Murcott. She was a lady of irre- 
proachable character ; and Mr. Conroy had been introduced to her, 
after the play was over, by one of his newspaper friends. In further- 
ance of the object he had now in view, he went up to London again, 
sought an interview with the actress, and enlisted her sympathy. 
The result was that Miss Murcott went down to Nullington, and took 
up her abode for a night at Mrs. Keen’s, who had been prepared to re- 
ceive her by Mr. Conroy. In the disguise of a gipsy and under pretence 
of telling the maids of Heron Dyke their fortunes, she obtained 
access to Dorothy Stone, Aaron’s absence having been secured by 
his mistress, Using the information confidentially given her by 
Conroy, she whispered words into Dorothy’s ear that so startled her 
as to render her pliable as a lamb. 

‘Give me your hand,” said the sham gipsy then: and the dazed 
and trembling woman held it out without a dissenting word. Hold- 
ing the withered palm in her own, the gipsy proceeded to scan it 
closely, tracing the different lines with her forefinger. 

‘‘ This indicates a coffin,” she said; and Dorothy groaned. ‘And 
this—dear me! what zs this? It seems to point to a hale old man 
with long white hair, who wears something dark on his head, and is 
put into the coffin before a 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t !” shrieked Dorothy, trying in vain to withdraw 
her hand from the gipsy’s firm grasp. 

‘“What have we here?” continued the fortune-teller. ‘A 
darkened room where people walk with hushed footsteps; green 
doors that open and shut without noise; a little white-faced man 
with a black moustache and evil eyes !——-And this dark line must 
be a secret—a secret with a crime in it that might drive you forth 
from your grave at midnight had you committed it —— ” 

‘I didn’t commit it,” moaned Dorothy. ‘They never let me 
know of it.” 

“No, but you found it out; you hold the secret; this line shows 
me that, You must disclose it ere it be too late—too late!” 

‘What shall I do!” sobbed Dorothy. ‘ What shall I do!” 

‘What I bid you,” said the woman sternly, ‘ Tell me all you know 
—or there will be no peace for you living or dead.” 

It needed no more to induce Dorothy to do as she was bidden. 
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With many sighs, and groans, and hesitations, her story came out 
little by little. It appeared that in those past days the housekeeper’s 
curiosity was aroused, and to a certain extent her anger also, at being 
kept in ignorance of what was going on behind the green baize doors, 
and not being allowed to penetrate beyond them herself. ‘ They 
treat me as if I was a common pantry-maid,” she would say with 
bitterness. The position also that Mrs. Dexter took up in the house- 
hold by no means tended to soothe these ruffled feelings. ‘I’ve 
helped to nurse the master for the last twenty years when he has 
been ill, and now I’ve got to make room for a strange woman !” she 
said to Aaron; and all the answer Dorothy got from him was 
an order to concern herself with her own business. ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing going on behind those doors that they are afeared to be let 
known,” concluded the shrewd old woman in her mind. 

Dorothy determined to go beyond the doors, if she could get a 
chance of it, and tell her wrongs to the Squire himself; and she 
watched for an opportunity. It came at last. One afternoon when 
Aaron had gone to Nullington, he came home all the worse for the 
pints of strong ale he had taken. Not often did he transgress in 
this way; and, with the view of hiding it from the household, he 
went straight to bed, saying the sun had given him a headache, and 
fell asleep. Dorothy filched the key of the green baize doors from 
his pocket. Mrs, Dexter, who rarely left the house, had gone this 
afternoon to the railway station, to send off some private telegram 
that she would not trust to anybody else; and Hubert Stone was out 
riding. Ina perfect twitter of excitement Dorothy took the key to 
the green baize doors; she ventured to open them both, and went 
on. Knocking at the door of the Squire’s sitting-room, she waited 
for the answering “Come in.” It did not reach her ears. She 
thought he might be dozing, and opened the door, all in a twitter of 
eagerness to ask and hear from her master why she was excluded. 
The room was empty. He isin bed, thought Dorothy, and went to 
the chamber. That also was empty. She stood bewildered ; what 
could be the meaning of it? Perhaps the Squire had stepped into 
the lumber-room for something—she opened its door gently, and 
gave one glance around. That one brief look was quite enough. A 
low scream broke from her lips; then, hardly knowing what she was 
about, she closed the door, and fled back by the way she had come. 
What she saw in the third room was a closed coffin—the very coffin 
which she saw carried out of the Hall some two months later on the 
day of Mr. Denison’s funeral. 

The Squire must be dead; she saw that: but, why were they con- 
cealing it? Watching and prying about after this, Dorothy saw 
enough to convince her that, before the death was really announced 
to the world, it was no less than her own husband who personated the 
dead Squire. She stole into the garden the night the musicians were 
playing, and distinguished Aaron’s features in his master’s clothes. 
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The day Mr. Charles Plackett was expected from London, Dorothy 
watched and saw her husband turn back privately, and go stealing 
into the Squire’s rooms, instead of proceeding on his pretended walk 
to Nullington. All this was confessed to the gipsy woman, who ‘in 
her turn related it to Miss Winter and Mr, Conroy. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
CONVERGING THREADS, 


AFTER Philip Cleeve’s return home he had had a slight relapse. 
Old Mr. Marjoram, hearing of this in London, for Maria often wrote 
to him, sent a peremptory mandate for Philip to go back to his house 
to be nursed. But Philip was getting better now. 

Matters were arranged with Mr. Tiplady: and that gentleman had 
already ordered a new brass plate for his office door— Messrs, 
Tiplady and Cleeve, Architects and Surveyors.” The necessary 
money had been paid by Maria: and the Vicar did not withhold his 
sanction. Philip would take a fair income for a year or two, then 
become full partner, and succeed to the whole whenever it should 
please Mr. Tiplady to retire. It was a very fair prospect, and the 
Reverend Mr. Kettle saw no cause to grumble at it. 

One little clause, known only to Mr. Daventry, who drew it up, to 
Mr. Tiplady, and to Philip, was inserted in the deed of partnership. 
It was to the effect that Philip could not come upon the firm for any 
money whatever beyond his salary: if he contracted debts, Mr. 
Tiplady was secured from the fear of having to pay them. 

“It is only a matter of precaution, Cleeve, inserted as much for 
your own sake as for mine,” Mr. Tiplady said to him in private. 
**T have not much fear that you will be playing cards for high stakes 
again, or betting at billiards, Ov,” added the architect with a grim 
smile, “‘ investing your spare cash in silver mines.” 

‘“‘ Never again; never again,” whispered Philip, tears of emotion 
filling his eyes, as he clasped the hand of his good friend. 

The paying of the money had been a surprise to Mr. Tiplady, 
knowing Philip’s penniless state. Without saying a word to her hus- 
band, Maria had gone to Mr, Tiplady and had made over to him the 
twelve hundred pounds which, long before, he had agreed with Lady 
Cleeve should be the premium paid him in consideration of taking 
Philip into partnership. How gratifying to Philip it was, to know 
that his mother was never to hear the truth of all his folly ; that she 
was to be left in the belief that the money she had made him a 
loving present of on his birthday had all gone in the silver mine! In 
her fond eyes Philip always remained the most peerless of sons. 
What a weight was lifted off the young man’s heart by this generous 
act of his wife! From that day forward his health improved rapidly ; 
he grew again like the merry, light-hearted Philip Cleeve of old 
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times, his laugh a pleasure to hear. But the lesson taught him was 
not one to be readily forgotten. And there would be one sweet 
presence ever by his side to see that his footsteps did not falter, and | 
to cheer him onward whenever the road before him seemed hard 
and difficult to travel. Philip Cleeve had learnt his life’s lesson. 

In truth he had been more lucky than he deserved ; and he was 
to be more so yet. Apart from his past follies, the one item of : 
remembrance that made him wince was the thought that his wife 
should have sacrificed a great portion of her little fortune to patch up 
his. Even this bitterness was to be taken from him. 

Just at this time his brother, Sir Gunton Cleeve, was despatched 
to England on some mission by the embassy to which he was 
attached ; and he snatched an opportunity to run down to Homedale 
for four-and-twenty hours. To him Philip madea clean breast of the 
past, confessing everything: the card-playing, the billiard-playing, 
the personal extravagance in the shape of pretty ornaments and the 
like ; and the voracious silver mine that had quite finished him. 

“‘ Why, what a silly young fellow you must have been!” exclaimed 
the baronet. 

“‘T know it, Gunton, to my cost. I shall know it all my days.” 

Sir Gunton had sown a few wild oats himself, though he had long 
ago steadied down, and he was not inclined to be too severe. 

“What I don’t like, Philip, is this: that your wife should have had 
to pay the premium to Tiplady. It looks mean—for us. What does 
the mother say >—and the Vicar ?” 

‘* The Vicar has said nothing to me: I don’t think he intends to 
blow me up; he has been very good, I must confess. All he said 
to Maria was, that the money was her own and he could not interfere. 
As to the mother, Gunton, she knows nothing of my wicked folly; 
she thinks the twelve hundred pounds was all swallowed up by the 
mine. Maria went privately to Tiplady and paid over the money.” 

** Well, look here, Philip. I can’t stand this: a Cleeve was never 
mean yet; at least in our day. Iam not rich, as you know, but I 
can manage this much. / will pay the premium to Tiplady ; that is, 
I will refund the money to Maria: and you had better let it be 
settled upon her. But I do it in the belief that you will never play at 
folly again: understand that, young fellow.” 

The tears had rushed to Philip’s eyes. ‘Oh, Gunton, you may 
trust me! How generous you are!” 

When Philip had done thanking him, they began to talk of Captain 
Lennox, and the suspicions attaching to him. ‘ Where is he now?” 
asked Sir Gunton. 

** He can’t be found—by the police, or by anybody else. By the 
way, you knew him three or four years ago, Gunton.” 

* 7 knew him!” retorted Sir Gunton. ‘‘ Knew Lennox! ” 

‘** Anyway, you have seen him. You met him at Cheltenham, at 

Major Piper’s. Young Conroy, a fellow up at Heron Dyke, told me 
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that much. The Major had a card party, and you and Lennox were 
both at it, he said ; and the next day the Major’s jewels were missing. 
You spent a few days at Cheltenham about that time.” 

‘Yes, I did; and I recollect the evening. Lennox ?—Lennox ? 
Ay, I do remember him now. A fair, slender man of very gentle- 
manly manners : wore a white rose in his button-hole.” 

‘“‘That’s he. One can hardly believe him to be an accomplished 
swindler.” 

“If he played these pranks often, helping himself to jewels and 
purses, and the like, he must have been uncommonly lucky to go on 
so long without detection,” observed Sir Gunton. 

‘The very remark Conroy made to me.” 

‘* Pray who is Conroy?” 

“ The luckiest man living,” replied Philip with enthusiasm. 

‘“* That’s saying a good deal,” cried the baronet, lifting his eyebrows, 

‘Well, upon my word, I think he is, Gunton,” returned Philip. 
** He is nothing but a man connected with newspapers ; draws cartoons 
for them, or something of that. He and Miss Winter met somewhere 
and fell in love with one another, and she means to marry him and 
make him the master of Heron Dyke.” 

‘© Qh, indeed. What next ?” 

“‘T think that’s pretty well. You can’t say but he is lucky.” 

‘Ts the man a sneak ?” 

‘Just the opposite. A highly-educated, open-mannered, master- 
ful kind of man, who can hold his own with his betters, and 
apparently, not recognise them to be so. To see him and hear him, 
you might think he had been born the master of Heron Dyke at 
least. Anyway, that’s what Ella Winter intends him to become.” 

“‘ She has the Denison blood in her veins I suppose, and we know 
the old distich,” carelessly remarked Sir Gunton : 


‘* Whate’er a Denzon choose to do 
Need ne’er surprise nor me nor you.” 


The small dinner-party at Heron Dyke, of which Miss Winter 
spoke to her housekeeper, was held. Philip, getting strong then, was 
able to attend it with his mother and Maria. Lady Maria Skeffing- 
ton, who had been taking a good deal of notice of Maria since her 
marriage, the Vicar, and Dr. Spreckley completed the party. 

Dinner was over, and they were all back in the large drawing- 
room, when the evening post was brought in. It was some hours 
late ; the postman said there had been a breakdown on the line. 
Three or four newspapers came in, and one letter which was 
addressed to Miss Winter. It bore the American post-mark ; and 
Ella’s curiosity arose; not so much because she knew no one in 
America, as that she thought the handwriting was Margaret Ducie’s. 

‘Oh, I must open it!” she exclaimed, taking it into the next 
room, 
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The intervening doors were open, and they watched her read the 
letter. She came back with it in her hand, looking a little pale. 

“It is from Mrs. Ducie,” she said in a low tone to her guests: ‘‘it 
is dated from Rhode Island, America. I think you ought to hear it, 
Perhaps ”—turning to Mr. Conroy—*“ you will read it aloud.” 

Conroy took the letter from her hand, glanced over it, and began : 

“ Mrs, Ducie, late of The Lilacs, near Nullington, takes the liberty 
of addressing a few lines to Miss Winter of Heron Dyke. She does 
it with reluctance, as Miss Winter will readily understand ; but the 
charge is laid upon her, and she cannot evade it: the time being now 
come when certain facts connected with the past must be made known. 

‘‘ Mrs. Ducie’s brother, known to Miss Winter and to others as 
Captain Lennox, died two days ago. Enclosed is a declaration which 
he dictated, word for word, before his death ; with a request that it 
might be forwarded to the proper quarter immediately after that 
event should have taken place. 

“Mrs. Ducie can make no attempt to palliate anything that 
happened in the past. As it was, so it must remain. If all were 
known, which it never can be here on earth, it would sometimes be 
found that the greatest sinners were first driven into sin by no wish 
or will of their own. Many, who were destined to fill an honourable 
career, have been forced by circumstances which they could not 
control on a contrary path. The dead are sacred; and she, obliged 
to write these painful lines, can never forget that she has lost a 
brother, who, whatever his faults might be, was dearer to her heart 
than anyone now left to her.” 

Such was Mrs. Ducie’s note. The enclosed paper was also in her 
handwriting. Mr. Conroy went on to read it: 

“J, Ferdinand Lennox, or the man commonly known by that 
name, being about to quit this mortal world and set out on my travels 
to that unknown country from which there is no return, am desirous, 
while there is still sufficient strength and clearness of mind left me, 
to state the facts with regard to a certain event as they really oc- 
curred ; which facts will probably be found to be somewhat different 
from what the world believes them to be. I allude to the death of 
Hubert Stone. 

“The Fates had been unpropitious for some time ; circumstances 
were against me; I had lost heavily on the turf and in other specula- 
tions, and was nearly at my wits’ end for lack of ready money. It 
was at this time that my sister, quite innocently, told me of the 
strange discovery of a quantity of old family jewels at Heron Dyke. 

And, in justice to her, my good and faithful sister, I may here 
remark that since she came to live with me I have been more 
cautious, and have striven to keep my little peccadilloes from her know- 
ledge. She may have thought sometimes that my luck at the card 
table was something out of the common way, but of the more shady 
passages of my life she knew absolutely nothing. 
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“Tt did not take me long to decide that I must make those jewels 
mine if it were by any means possible to do so. My circumstances 
just then were desperate and a coup de main had become absolutely 
necessary. Burglary was altogether out of my line, but in this case 
the enterprise seemed to me so peculiarly an easy one that I could 
not forego it. I knew the position of the room in which the jewels 
were lying. I knew that it was only a question of opening a window 
and forcing a shutter, after the family should be safe in bed. There 
were no dogs to fear, and the servants slept in another wing of the 
house. Nothing could be more easy. I felt that I could never for- 
give myself if I allowed such an opportunity to escape me. 

“ Up to a certain point, everything happened in accordance with 
my expectations. The Hall was in darkness; there was no sign of 
life anywhere. I found the window I was in search of, and a few 
minutes later I stood inside the room. I opened a slide of my dark 
lantern and took a survey. ‘There stood the bureau in the corner 
where I had expected to find it. I had brought a small chisel and 
one or two other implements with me, and a very little time sufficed 
to force open the receptacle in which the jewels were stored. What 
a fine glow filled my heart as I feasted my sight for a few moments 
on their flashing beauty and recognised the fact that they were all 
my own! For some time to come my finances were assured. 

“‘T was wearing an old shooting-jacket, with many pockets, so that 
I had no difficulty in stowing away my booty. I was putting away 
the last handful when a noise behind me made me start and look 
round. ‘There was just enough starlight to enable me to discern the 
figure of a man standing at the open window and gazing into the 
room. Flashing a ray from my lantern across his face, I recognised 
Hubert Stone. He vaulted over the low window-sill into the room : 
‘ Surrender, you villain,’ he cried, ‘ or it will be worse for you!’ I 
did not answer, but moved noiselessly in the darkriess over the soft 
carpet to another corner of the room. He was evidently nonplussed, 
and after standing still for a moment or two I could just make out his 
figure as he advanced, but in a direction opposite to the spot where I 
was standing. Now was my opportunity. I made a rush for the 
window, reached it, and was leaping from it ; when, as ill luck would 
have it, my foot caught against the slightly-raised framework, and I 
fell face downward on to the gravelled pathway. Hurt and bleeding, 
I regained my feet, but only to find myself enclosed by the stalwart 
arms of young Stone. ‘Surrender!’ he said again. Again I made 
no answer, hoping he had not recognised me, and a desperate 
struggle began between us: but he was the younger and the stronger, 
and presently we were rolling over each other on the ground. It 
must have been then I lost the sleeve-link ; which loss has led to all 
the mischief as regards myself. Although I could by no means get 
away from Stone, he was unable altogether to overpower me. Sud- 
denly, while holding me down with his right hand, with his left he 
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drew from some inner pocket a closed knife, which, with the help of 
his teeth, he presently contrived to open. ‘If you will not sur- 
render,’ he said, ‘I will mark you so that you can be traced wherever 
you go.’ What he was about to do I know not, but I suddenly 
struck up his arm and the knife flew out of his hand. His object 
was now to regain possession of it, while mine was to keep him from 
doing so. We were still struggling on the ground, when my fingers 
felt the knife as it lay among the gravel. I drew it towards me, and 
Stone perceived that I had got it. He bent suddenly forward to 
regain possession of it, but as he did so the point slipped and pene- 
trated deep into his chest. A short sharp cry broke from his lips, he 
sprang to his feet, threw up his hands, staggered a pace or two, 
groaned, and fell on his face—no doubt dead. 

“Once for all, let me assert most solemnly, and at a time when to 
tell a lie in the matter could be of no possible benefit to me, that I 
am utterly guiltless of intentionally causing Hubert Stone’s death. 
His fate was the result of an accident brought on by his own rashness 
in the struggle. Had he left the knife in his pocket he would have 
been alive at the present moment; although how the battle would 
have terminated in that case, and what might have happened to me, 
is another matter. 

‘After having confessed to so much, it may be some relief to the 
minds of certain people if I reveal one or two other secrets, which in 
comparison are trifles. Be it known, then, that it was I, Ferdinand 
Lennox, who appropriated Mrs. Carlyon’s jewel case, and Mr. Bootle’s 
watch and chain, and the old doctor’s gold box, together with one or 
two other minor articles, that I happened to find close to my hands; 
hands that had acquired remarkable dexterity. And, really, if un- 
thinking people will place such flagrant temptations in the way of 
poor erring humanity, they are decidedly to blame; for it serves 
to entice otherwise would-be innocent people into wrong-doing. 
Had no thoughtless person ever put temptations before me, even my 
dark plumage might have been far whiter than it is now. 

‘And now that my task is over—it has cost me some pain, if only 
from the sight of my poor sister’s tears that drop on her writing as she 
sits by the bed—I subscribe my name for the last time in this world: 
FERDINAND LENNOX.” 

It was his own signature, scrawled in a shaky hand. 

“ Poor Mrs. Ducie!” exclaimed Ella. ‘‘I shall write her a nice 
letter.” 

**So shall I,” added Maria. 

‘I shall write to her myself,” cried the good-hearted Vicar. “ If 
we were all to be abandoned for the sins committed by our friends 
and relatives, the world would be harder than it is.” 

“To have had such a brother!—so sweet a woman as that 
Margaret Ducie seemed to be, poor thing!” lamented Lady Maria 
Skeffington. ‘She quite won my heart.” 
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Philip Cleeve’s face flushed : Margaret Ducie had nearly won his, 
He recalled what his feelings towards her had been. But last 
summer’s flowers were not more dead than those feelings were now. 
‘© Mrs. Ducie will never come back to England,” he remarked aloud. 

“Never,” nodded Dr. Spreckley : “we may rest pretty well assured 
of that. It must have been Lennox to whom you were indebted for 
the loss of your purse,” he added to Mr. Kettle. 

“Ay,” said the Vicar. ‘‘I remember quite well that he stood 
talking to me for some little time just before the party broke up, 
The fellow was so pleasant that no one on earth would have taken 
him for a pickpocket. Dear me! what curious experiences we pick 
up in life!” 


The discovery made of the treacherous plot enacted at Heron 
Dyke was not to be proclaimed to the world: it reflected discredit on 
the old Squire as much as on his subordinates, and Miss Winter was 
anxious to spare his memory. But to one or two people it must 
necessarily be disclosed, Ella intending to bespeak their secrecy. 
Mr. Daventry was the first to hear it. 

Ella, accompanied by her aunt, proceeded to London, Mr. Daven- 
try travelling by the same train. Conroy had already left Nullington 
upon business of his own. The object of Ella’s visit was to inform 
Mr. Charles Plackett that she was prepared to yield up the property 
to his client at Nunham Priors. But she meant to ask the favour, 
of-Mr. Denison, of being allowed to remain at Heron Dyke herself 
for a short period longer ; until, in fact, she quitted it with Conroy 
for good: which she felt sure the kind old man would accord. 

Ella had told her aunt something, but not all. She gave her 
to‘understand that in consequence of some flaw in the title-deeds, 
Heron Dyke had become the property of the other branch of the 
family. There is no need to dwell on Mrs, Carlyon’s perturbation of 
spirit when she found that her niece was determined to give up every- 
thing of her own free will. Of her own free will: that’s how Mrs. 
Carlyon looked at it. When first the news was broken to her she 
cried, and implored Ella not to be so romantically foolish, so ridicu- 
lously Quixotic. ‘If there is any flaw in the title-deeds it is their 
place to find it out, and not yours to show it them,” she reiterated. 
But Ella assured her that she could not help herself; 0 other choice 
was left her ; that, in fact, the estate had been Mr. Denison’s ever 
since her uncle’s death. It a little appeased Mrs. Carlyon; she 
kissed Ella and remarked that “ what must be, must be.” 

And, in the gratification of once more getting to her own home, 
Mrs. Carlyon recovered her spirits. Ella was her guest that night; 
and the following morning proceeded to keep the appointment already 
made with Mr. Charles Plackett, Mr. Daventry meeting her there. 
In a very few words, Miss Winter stated her business. Recalling to 
Mr. Plackett’s mind their interview at Heron Dyke and what passed 
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thereat, she went on to state that certain fresh circumstances had 
come to her knowledge, in consequence of which she had decided 
to give up the property to Mr. Denison. What the circumstances 
in question were she declined to say, and begged that she might not 
be pressed to explain. All she wished was that Mr. Denison would 
quietly accept that which she had of her own free will come to offer 
him, without enquiring too curiously into the past. In short, Mr. 
Charles Plackett understood that she wished to have no persecuting 
of this person or indicting of that one: there must be a complete 
condonation of what might have happened in the time gone by. 
During this, Mr. Daventry sat by and said nothing : he was but there 
to give, as it were, legality to this avowed resolution of Miss Winter’s ; 
in fact, to show the other side that it was not made lightly, or in jest. 

“I perceive,” nodded Mr. Charles Plackett, gazing at his brother 
lawyer: ‘‘ you have obtained information that you consider to be con- 
clusive as to my client’s rightful claims, but the particulars of which 
you do not wish to be enquired into?” 

“ That is so,” replied Miss Winter. 

“Is my esteemed friend here, if I may put the question to him, 
cognisant of these particulars ?” 

“Yes, Iam,” spoke up Mr. Daventry. “And I am prepared to testify 
that Mr. Denison need entertain no scruple whatever as to assuming 
possession of the estate. Miss Winter resigns it to him from to-day.” 

Mr. Charles Plackett looked at her earnestly. ‘‘ It will be a great 
sacrifice on your part, my dear young lady.” 

“ Yes, it will; Ido not deny that,” acknowledged Ella, involuntary 
tears starting to her eyes. ‘‘ But I have no choice in the matter; 
none. All I would ask of Mr. Denison is, that he will allow me to 
remain in the house for a short while longer: a very few weeks at 
the most.” 

Mr. Charles Plackett smiled amiably. ‘‘ That small request will 
be granted as a matter of course, my dear Miss Winter. 7 remember 
some words spoken by my client in this very room ; not long ago, 
either. Though it were proved that Heron Dyke did belong to him, 
he said, he would like that charming young lady to retain it.” 

Ella smiled faintly, and shook her head. ‘‘ That cannot be,” she 
answered. ‘ But I do not feel the less indebted to Mr. Denison for 
the kindness that prompted the thought.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MORE SURPRISES THAN ONE. 


Miss WINTER remained in London with her aunt three or four 
days. She had some purchases to make preparatory to her nuptials 
and consultations to hold with her dressmaker. Neither did Mrs 
Carlyon care to quit her house again without giving a few days to it. 
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On the morning preceding that on which they were to travel down 
to Heron Dyke, they were surprised, not knowing he was in London, 
to see Conroy. He had been somewhere in the country. 

“ And my visit was a failure,” he said to Ella: ‘the friend whom 
I went to see was absent from home. I waited a day or two; but 
as he did not return, I came up here.—Have you been house- 
hunting ? ” he carelessly asked. 

*“‘ House-hunting !” she repeated. ‘‘ No.” 

“Seeing that Heron Dyke is to be given up, it will be necessary 
to fix upon some nest or other, will it not?” he continued. 

Ella’s eyelashes grew wet in a moment, and she turned away her 
head. A little while, and the old home that she had known 
and loved all her life would be hers no longer: how bitter the parting 
would be, no one but herself could tell. 

“ And there will be the furniture to select,” continued Conroy in 
the same light tone; ‘chairs, and tables, and carpets, and fire-irons, 
and a thousand other things that we can’t do without: but all that I 
shall leave to you.” 

*T hope you won’t do anything of the kind,” said Ella in some 
alarm. “TI should be a great ignoramus at selecting furniture.” 

** And I should not be one whit better,” lamented Conroy. ‘ Mrs, 
Carlyon, we shall have to fall back upon you. You must purchase 
for us.” 

“ Time enough for that,” returned Mrs, Carlyon rather crossly. 
Any reminder of the giving up of Heron Dyke made her cross at 
once, ‘You intend to travel, you both tell me, for two or three 
months after your marriage: you can come to me when you return 
and look out for a house then.” 

‘So be it,” said Conroy. 

Mrs. Carlyon and Ella returned to Heron Dyke together, Conroy 
travelling to Nullington with them. Just to make sure that they got 
down in safety, he observed, in a laughing, saucy manner: on the 
next day, or the next day but one, he should have to go back again. 

It was with a heavy heart that Ella entered her many-years’ home. 
Not much longer would she be able to call it her own: indeed, the 
feeling of its having been hers had already left her. In her heart she 
began to say farewell to all the sweet familiar places that seemed now 
almost as if they were a part of herself. No whisper had yet gone 
abroad of any impending changes at the Hall. Neither had the 
servants been spoken to. It was best to keep the matter in until the 
last moment drew nearer. Miss Winter did not care to become an 
object of commiseration or condolence ; after she was gone people 
might talk as they pleased. 

Her thoughts had other things to dwell upon, beside the sweet 
sorrows of farewell. Before her stretched a strange, new, unknown 
life—a sea whose depths and whose shallows she had not yet 
fathomed—and sometimes the prospect half affrighted her. But 
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when she thought of Conroy and how her heart was safely anchored 
in his love, a trusting courage came back to her. He was the pilot 
of her life-bark : whatever storms might come, whatever winds might 
blow, so long as he was at the helm she would not be afraid. 

On the morning but one after Miss Winter’s return to Heron 
Dyke, Aaron Stone was crossing the lawn in front of the Hall when 
he saw an elderly gentleman within its gates. Pacing to and fro and 
turning himself about, he seemed to be examining the house from 
different points of view in a manner that Aaron deemed to be the 
height of impudence. Aaron had hated strangers all his life, and he 
made no ado about walking up to this one and demanding by whose 
authority he was in the private grounds of Heron Dyke. 

The old gentleman turned to face him. ‘‘ Ah, you are Aaron 
Stone, I expect: I have heard of you before to-day,” said the 
stranger, as he peered at Aaron through his eyeglass. ‘ Well, Iam Mr. 
Denison of Nunham Priors. Here is my card. Take it to Miss 
Winter and ask her whether she can oblige me with an interview.” 

Aaron gave a great start at mention of the name and shrank back 
a step or two. This little pleasant-faced, inoffensive elderly gentle- 
man the man he had all his life been taught to hate, and whom he 
had always pictured to himself as more of a demon than a man! He 
could hardly believe the evidence of his eyes, and stood staring at a 
respectful distance. 

‘“‘ Take the card, man alive! What are you afraid of?” cried out 
Mr. Denison. 

And there was so much in the impatient, commanding tone, ay and 
in the words themselves, that put Aaron in mind of the other Mr. 
Denison, his late master, now dead and gone, that he took the card 
at once and hobbled off with it. Mr. Denison watched him with an 
amused smile. Ella was in her morning-room alone when the old 
servitor came in with a face white as milk. 

“Oh ma’am! Miss Ella! he has come at last! But don’t you see 
him, ma’am ; don’t you speak to him! The old Squire will turn in 
his coffin if you do.” 

“Who is here?” exclaimed Ella. ‘‘ Who is it that I am not to 
see?” 

‘He is outside on the lawn there, taking his views of the house, 
and he has come. in the guise of a harmless, smiling little gentleman. 
But if he is not Old Nick himself “ 

But by this time Ella had the card in her fingers. Flinging down 
her sewing, she ran out to the lawn with a glowing face of welcome. 
Aaron’s mouth fell, To him the end of the world seemed at hand. 

“IT am so glad you are come! I am so glad to see you!” cried 
Ella, with outstretched hands. 

Mr. Denison drew the blushing girl toward him and kissed her 
tenderly. ‘ You don’t know how pleased I am to see you again,” he 
said. ‘ What would I not give if I had a daughter like you !” 
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‘“‘ How did you get here? Where did you come from ?” 

‘¢ I came down from London last night, my dear ; and was driven 
to a country inn a mile or two away—lI like your old-fashioned 
country inns, they are sure to be comfortable—and I walked here 
this morning. 1 am good for a few miles’ walk yet.” 

*¢-You will come in,” said Ella, as she linked her arm in his, ‘It 
is your own house now, you know.” 

‘‘ That is a fact with which I shall not be able to familiarise myself 
for some time to come,” replied Mr. Denison. ‘I have not set foot 
inside Heron Dyke since I was a lad of nineteen. Dear! dear! 
what changes in the world, and in me too, since that time.” 

They sat down in Ella’s pleasant little room overlooking the flower 
garden and the park. ‘And is this strange news that Charles 
Plackett has told me really true?” asked Mr. Denison. 

“ Quite true, dear Mr. Denison,” said Ella, hiding her quivering lip. 

‘“‘] was told not to ask any questions, and I won't, although I 
may have have some opinions of my own in the matter, which may 
or may not be near the truth. However, we will let that pass. I 
have been anxious to see you ever since I heard the news from 
Plackett ; wishful, too, to see the old roof-tree once again—-for I am 
as much a Denison as my cousin was. But there were two or three 
interesting sales coming off in London, and I waited for them. And 
you are glad to see me, are you!” 

‘‘T am indeed. Can you doubt it ?” 

‘Well no, I can’t, for your tone and your face tell it me as well 
as your words. And now, my dear, what I am come to say to-day 
is this: Heron Dyke must continue to be your home in time to 
come as it has been in time gone by. However much I may esteem 
the old place, I should not care to live here : I am too old to change my 
roof-tree. As regards the revenues, we can come to some arrange- 
ment about them after a time. You have behaved so nobly in this 
matter that I will see you do not suffer, and you may safely-leave your 
interests in my hands. All I wish is that things should go on here 
as they have gone on hitherto. You shall continue to be mistress of 
Heron Dyke.” 

Ella shook her head. ‘It cannot be, dear Mr. Denison,” she 
answered through her tears, 

“ And why can it not be, I should like to know, if I say that it 
shall be ?” 

The peremptory tone was her uncle’s over again, but with a quaint 
geniality in it which his had lacked. Ella did not answer at first. 
Her face was rosy red. 

“‘T am going to be married,” she said in a lowtone. ‘So it is 
not that I should continue to be the mistress here: my husband 
would be the master. And I fear he would not care that his wife 
should be dependent on anyone’s bounty—not even on yours, dear 
Mr. Denison,” 
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A pained look came into Mr. Denison’s face. ‘‘ Well, well; I 
might have had the sense to know that some young fellow would not 
fail to secure such a treasure. I was foolish enough to dream that 
you and my boy might perhaps in time meet and learn to like each 
other, and then—But all that is at an end now. Well, well.” 

Ella was gazing sadly out of the window. ‘There was silence for a 
little while. 

‘*T hope the husband you have chosen will take you to as good a 
home as this, my dear. Is he rich?” 

“No. He has four hundred a-year certain, and—” 

“Four hundred a-year!” interrupted Mr. Denison in a tone of 
contempt. ‘Why I allow my scapegrace son as much as that. 
Tut, tut ! you can’t marry a man who has but four hundred a-year.” 

“And I have as much, or nearly as much,” continued Ella. 
“ Dear Mr. Denison, we shall do very well.” 

“Very well! After Heron Dyke!” Mr. Denison gave an emphatic 
sniff. ‘ My dear, I have taken a great liking to you, as much as if 
you were my daughter, and I don’t care to hear of this. I don’t 
approve of it. Four hundred a-year!” 

“‘ Is your son come home from abroad ?” enquired Ella to change 
the conversation, after a pause of silence. 

“Oh yes, he is come home, the graceless dog. Came down to 
eat his Christmas dinner with me at Nunham Priors. Stayed but a 
day or two, though.” 

‘Is he so very graceless ?” 

“That’s as may be. He thinks himself a model of a son for 
duty. Reminded me once, when I was blowing him up, that he had 
never given me a moment’s care in his life. Oh, Master Frank’s one 
that won’t be sat upon—even by me.” 

‘‘ And has he never given you care ?” 

“Care, yes; plenty of it: does he not go roving off by the year 
together pretty near, leaving me to my china and my things? Is 
that dutiful? I don’t say Frank has vexed me in other ways. He 
has good parts and principles ; he does not play up old Gooseberry, 
as some young men do. Ah, my dear, if he and you could but 
have made it out together! You would not have scrupled to stay at 
Heron Dyke then.” 

“No, not with him,” smiled Ella. ‘It would have been his own 
—so to say. We must not think of that.” 

“* No use to think of it. My young gentleman gave me to under- 
stand in an obscure hint or two that he had been setting up a 
sweetheart on his own account; hoped to marry her sometime. 
When I asked who it was, he drew in and said no more: save that I 
should know all in good time.” 

“Then he would not have had me,” laughed Ella, ‘‘ Was it at 
Christmas he told you this ?” 

‘No, the next time. It was another flying visit, he chose to pay 
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*“‘ How did you get here? Where did you come from ?” 

‘¢ I came down from London last night, my dear ; and was driven 
to a country inn a mile or two away—I like your old-fashioned 
country inns, they are sure to be comfortable—and I walked here 
this morning. 1am good for a few miles’ walk yet.” 

6-You will come in,” said Ella, as she linked her arm in his, “ It 
is your own house now, you know.” 

‘That is a fact with which I shall not be able to familiarise myself 
for some time to come,” replied Mr. Denison. ‘I have not set foot 
inside Heron Dyke since I wasa lad of nineteen. Dear! dear! 
what changes in the world, and in me too, since that time.” 

They sat down in Ella’s pleasant little room overlooking the flower 
garden and the park. ‘And is this strange news that Charles 
Plackett has told me really true?” asked Mr. Denison. 

“Quite true, dear Mr. Denison,” said Ella, hiding her quivering lip. 

‘I was told not to ask any questions, and I won’t, although I 
may have have some opinions of my own in the matter, which may 
or may not be near the truth. However, we will let that pass. I 
have been anxious to see you ever since I heard the news from 
Plackett ; wishful, too, to see the old roof-tree once again—-for I am 
as much a Denison as my cousin was. But there were two or three 
interesting sales coming off in London, and I waited for them. And 
you are glad to see me, are you!” 

‘‘T am indeed. Can you doubt it ?” 

‘Well no, I can’t, for your tone and your face tell it me as well 
as your words. And now, my dear, what I am come to say to-day 
is this: Heron Dyke must continue to be your home in time to 
come as it has been in time gone by. However much I may esteem 
the old place, I should not care to live here : I am too old to change my 
roof-tree. As regards the revenues, we can come to some arrange- 
ment about them after a time. You have behaved so nobly in this 
matter that I will see you do not suffer, and you may safely-leave your 
interests in my hands. All I wish is that things should go on here 
as they have gone on hitherto. You shall continue to be mistress of 
Heron Dyke.” 

Ella shook her head. ‘It cannot be, dear Mr. Denison,” she 
answered through her tears, 

“And why can it not be, I should like to know, if I say that it 
shall be ?” 

The peremptory tone was her uncle’s over again, but with a quaint 
geniality in it which his had lacked. Ella did not answer at first. 
Her face was rosy red. 

‘IT am going to be married,” she said in a lowtone. “So it is 
not that I should continue to be the mistress here: my husband 
would be the master, And I fear he would not care that his wife 
should be dependent on anyone’s bounty—not even on yours, dear 
Mr. Denison,” 
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A pained look came into Mr. Denison’s face. ‘‘ Well, well; I 
might have had the sense to know that some young fellow would not 
fail to secure such a treasure. I was foolish enough to dream that 
you and my boy might perhaps in time meet and learn to like each 
other, and then—But all that is at an end now. Well, well.” 

Ella was gazing sadly out of the window. ‘There was silence for a 
little while. 

‘“‘T hope the husband you have chosen will take you to as good a 
home as this, my dear. Is he rich?” 

“No. He has four hundred a-year certain, and—” 

‘Four hundred a-year!” interrupted Mr. Denison in a tone of 
contempt. ‘Why I allow my scapegrace son as much as that. 
Tut, tut ! you can’t marry a man who has but four hundred a-year.” 

“And I have as much, or nearly as much,” continued Ella. 
“* Dear Mr. Denison, we shall do very well.” 

“Very well! After Heron Dyke!” Mr. Denison gave an emphatic 
sniff. ‘‘ My dear, I have taken a great liking to you, as much as if 
you were my daughter, and I don’t care to hear of this. I don’t 
approve of it. Four hundred a-year!” 

“Is your son come home from abroad ?” enquired Ella to change 
the conversation, after a pause of silence. 

“Oh yes, he is come home, the graceless dog. Came down to 
eat his Christmas dinner with me at Nunham Priors. Stayed but a 
day or two, though.” 

‘Ts he so very graceless ?” 

“That’s as may be. He thinks himself a model of a son for 
duty. Reminded me once, when I was blowing him up, that he had 
never given me a moment’s care in his life. Oh, Master Frank’s one 
that won’t be sat upon—even by me.” 

‘‘ And has he never given you care ?” 

‘Care, yes; plenty of it: does he not go roving off by the year 
together pretty near, leaving me to my china and my things? Is 
that dutiful? I don’t say Frank has vexed me in other ways. He 
has good parts and principles ; he does not play up old Gooseberry, 
as some young men do. Ah, my dear, if he and you could but 
have made it out together! You would not have scrupled to stay at 
Heron Dyke then.” 

“No, not with him,” smiled Ella. ‘It would have been his own 
—so to say. We must not think of that.” 

*“ No use to think of it. My young gentleman gave me to under- 
stand in an obscure hint or two that he had been setting up a 
sweetheart on his own account; hoped to marry her sometime. 
When I asked who it was, he drew in and said no more: save that I 
should know all in good time.” 

“Then he would not have had me,” laughed Ella. ‘‘ Was it at 
Christmas he told you this ?” 

‘No, the next time. It was another flying visit, he chose to pay 
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me since then. ‘ Why don’t you see if you can’t make up to that 
young kinswoman of ours at Heron Dyke?’ I said to him, and he 
had the impertinence to laugh in my face. ‘Very well, young sir,’ 
said I, ‘understand this much: that if you take up with any black 
foreign woman, let her be a princess if you like, I’ll not countenance 
your marriage.’ It was not a black princess, he assured me; so I 
make no doubt it is some silly native doll.” 

Ella laughed heartily at the old gentleman’s genuine tone of 
grievance. The next moment she blushed crimson at the sound of 
a well-known step, and Conroy entered the room. 

He stood transfixed with surprise, the door-handle in his hand, as 
he gazed at the stranger. Mr. Denison rose and gazed back again. 

“Sir!” exclaimed Conroy. ‘* What brings you here?” 

“I think I may ask what brings you here?” retorted the old 
gentleman, while Ella looked on in wonder. ‘ Have you no welcome 
for me?” 

Conroy advanced and put his hands into Mr. Denison’s, his face 
lighting up with smiles, Ella turned to her lover. 

‘Do you know this gentleman, Edward ?” 

‘Well, he ought to: he is my own son,” interposed Mr. Denison, 
before the other could speak. ‘A graceless, ne’er-do-well young 
fellow! always giving me surprises.” 

Ella Winter stood bewildered. She thought a farce was being 
played for her benefit. ‘‘This is the—the gentleman I told you of, 
sir,” she said to Mr. Denison. ‘ His name is Conroy.” 

‘Indeed, my dear, it is not, His name is Denison.” 

** Dear father, it is Conroy; you forget,” said the young man with 
a laugh. “Ella,” turning to her, “my name is Francis Edward 
Conroy Denison, as the church register of my baptism will testify.” 

‘Just you tell me the meaning of this, Master Frank, It seems 
that you do know your young kinswoman, here.” 

“Yes, father, and it is to her that Iam engaged; she has promised 
to be my wife.” 

“Bless my heart!” was all that Mr. Denison could ejaculate. 
‘*Conroy ? Well, yes, I ought to have remembered that was the 
name you went by when you chose to go gallivanting about the world 
as a newspaper correspondent.—My dear, you are looking bewildered 
—and no wonder.” 

‘**T am bewildered,” returned Ella, 

Conroy turned to address her. ‘‘ My father brought me up to no 
profession,” he began. ‘ He thought that as he was a rich man there 
was no necessity for me to learn to work. With all deference to him, 
[ chose to think otherwise. Idleness was distasteful to me. Like 
Ulysses, I could not bear ‘to rest unburnished, not to shine in use.’ 
I wanted to taste the sweet pride of earning my bread by the labour 
of my own hands, I dropped my family name and went out into the 

world: with what result you know.” 
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‘You made no such mighty splash after all,” grunted Mr. Denison. 

‘IT contrived to be of some use, sir, which was the end I had in 

view. And I have seen the world, and gained experience. I shall 
be none the worse for it in the long run, father.” 

‘And not much the better, I daresay,” retorted Mr. Denison. 
‘My dear, can it be true that you have promised to marry this 
scapegrace.” 

Yes,” smiled Ella with a blush. 

“Very good. We'll hold a jubilee. But how was it, pray Mr. 
Frank, that you kept the secret from me? Is that your idea of duty?” 

* Father, I will explain to you: and to you also,” he added to 
Ella. ‘The first time I ever saw this young lady—it was at Mrs. 
Carlyon’s—I fell in love with her. I resolved that she should be my 
wife, good Providence permitting. Had I been what I then ap- 
peared only to be, a correspondent for the newspapers, I might 
have hesitated to cherish any such hope; knowing myself to be 
the probable heir of Heron Dyke, certainly of Nunham Priors, I 
felt the hope was justifiable. In a short while I followed her down 
here, and got admittance to the Hall and to Mr. Denison under the 
plea of wishing to take sketches of points on the estate ; my incipient 
love for Miss Winter grew into an ardent passion, and I felt assured 
as to the future. Moreover, I saw, or thought I saw, that Heron 
Dyke would never come to her, but to you; there was that in the 
Squire’s aspect which convinced me he would not live to see his 
birthday. But now, I must ask you, father, to acknowledge what 
your course would have been had I told you this. Should you not 
have hastened to open negotiations for the alliance with your cousin 
the Squire?” 

“‘ Daresay I might.” 

‘*T am sure of it: and that would have ruined all. The Squire 
would have laid his embargo on the marriage, for I was one of 
the hated Denisons; and he would have extorted a promise from 
Miss Winter never to see more of me during his life or after it. So 
I maintained my incognito to her, and said nothing to you. I might 
have spoken after the.Squire’s death: that’s true enough; but I wanted 
her to care for myself alone, not for my prospective fortune. I very 
nearly told you at Christmas, father ; but I thought I would wait just 
a little longer. Last week I went down to Nunham Priors for the 
purpose, but found you absent. To-morrow I intended to start for 
Nunham Priors again, expecting you would by that time be at home,” 

‘He should take out a licence for special pleading, he should !” 
interjected Mr. Denison to Ella. ‘To hear the neat way he twists 
and turns things! Where you got your gift o’ the gab from, Frank, 
J don’t know. Not from me.” 

Frank smiled. ‘‘It is true pleading, father. And you need no 
longer be under the fear that I shall bring home a black wife.” 
“There’s some sense in the ‘Dougal creature’ yet,” muttered the 
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old gentleman with a flourish of his pocket handkerchief. ‘ Ah! my 
dear, what can I say to him, in what terms can I scold him, when he 
proffers you to me as his excuse? I can only forgive him ; yes, were 
it a thousand times over!” He drew her to him and kissed her very 
tenderly. ‘You shall be as my daughter, as my own child to me, in 
every way. Heaven has been kinder to me than my deserts—and I 
am quite sure it has to Frank! And now there will no longer be any 
question of your quitting the old homestead here.” 

‘* But it is yours, sir,” answered Ella, through her tears. 

‘**My dear, it is Frank’s from this day. I shall never quit my 
own home of many years. Good gracious! how would all the bric- 
a-brac be packed and moved? I'll come and see you both here as 
often as it suits me, and you must come in turn to me.” 

“ And you will stay with me a few days now, to begin with, won’t 
you,” pleaded the grateful girl. ‘Aunt Gertrude is here, you know.” 

** Don’t say but I will, my dear. I should like to see a bit more 
of the old family place.” 

Mrs, Carlyon’s surprise when she came into the room and saw the 
group, and her amazement when she learnt that Edward Conroy the 
despised was Frank Denison the heir, may well be left to the reader’s 
imagination. Aaron Stone at first refused to believe it: ‘it was but 
a trick o’ them other Denisons,” he muttered, and it did not soften 
his ill-feeling towards Conroy. 

Other troubles were not done with yet. That evening, after 
dinner—and never had a happier party met under the old roof than 
was then assembled—when the ladies went into the drawing-room, 
Ella was called out of it, by Adéle, to be told that the household 
was in a commotion. Two. of the maids, despatched on some 
errand to Miss Winter’s sitting-room in the north wing, had come 
rushing down again in a terrible fright, asserting that the ghost of 
Katherine Keen had appeared to them. As a consequence, the 
whole of the servants were thoroughly scared. Ella whispered the 
news into Frank Denison’s ear that night before he left for his 
quarters at the Rose and Crown. Frank made light of it to Ella, 
but he resolved to resume his patient watchings ; which had been in- 
terrupted of late. And his patience was not put to much further trial. 

The following evening, Frank—as we must now call him—instead 
of following his father to the drawing-room, quietly made his way to 
the north wing. He saw nothing. The next night he saw nothing, 
heard nothing. On the third night, as he was on the same seat in the 

. darkest corner of the gallery that he was sitting on once before, when 
he heard those mysterious words spoken, the origin of which he had 
not yet been able to fathom, he was startled by hearing a low sigh, 
or by fancying he heard it, no great distance away. 

He scarcely dared to breathe. The night was bright with stars 
and a young moon, and Frank’s eyes, accustomed to the semi- 
twilight, fixed themselves in the direction from which the sound 
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seemed to have come. Next moment he saw a dim figure emerge 
from the blackness of the corridor beyond and advance slowly into 
the starlit gallery. As it came nearer, stepping without a sound, he 
could see that it was robed in black from head to foot, he could see 
its white face and one white hand that clasped the robe closely round 
its throat. Frank Denison was no coward ; but the figure, gliding 
noiselessly towards him, looked so eerie and unsubstantial by that 
dim light, that if his heart sank a little it was hardly to be wondered 
at. If he, strong and fearless man that he was, felt thus, what must 
be the effect of such an apparition on the nerves of timid and 
ignorant girls ? 

Nearer, came the figure, and nearer. It would have passed him 
without noticing that he was there; but Frank nerved himself, sprang 
suddenly forward, and flinging out his arms seized the figure firmly 
round the waist. It felt tangible enough, a form of flesh and blood 
without doubt: he had half expected that his arms would grasp 
nothing but thin air, Simultaneously with this, the silence of the 
north wing was shattered by a piercing scream ; and the figure fell 
into Frank’s arms. 

That scream did not fail to make itself heard below ; two minutes 
later half-a-dozen scared faces with as many lights were crowding 
into the gallery. One of the first on the spot was Miss Winter. 
She stooped and gently turned the face that was resting on Frank’s 
arm to the light. ‘Why this is poor Susan!” she exclaimed. 
‘Susan Keen !” 

“Susan Keen!” repeated the wondering maids, pressing round. 

Mrs. Carlyon was up now. ‘It can’t be Susan Keen: what 
should Susan Keen do here?” she cried, full of incredulity. 

‘It is Susan ; no mistake about that,” said Frank. ‘ The first 
thing to be done is to try and restore her to consciousness.” 

The girl was carried to Miss Winter’s dressing-room, and placed 
on the sofa near the fire: the sofa that Maria Kettle had lain 
on when she got her fright. Susan soon revived, and they gave her 
some warm wine. Shutting everybody out except Mrs. Carlyon, Ella 
soothed and comforted the girl with pleasant words. Gradually the 
eyes lost their frightened look, and the poor fluttering heart began 
to beat more equably. Then she was gently questioned : and, little 
by little, without much pressing, Susan’s story was told by her own 
lips. 

Possessed by the belief that her sister, either alive or dead, was 
hidden somewhere inside the Hall, poor Susan, as we already know, 
whenever she could escape her mother’s vigilance, took to wander- 
ing about the grounds in the dusk of evening, gazing up at the 
windows of the old house, more especially at her sister’s bedroom 
window, often fancying that she heard Katherine’s voice calling her, 
and trying everywhere to find some traces of the missing girl. After 
a time the thought seemed to have entered her head that if she 
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could only get inside the Hall and search there, it would be better 
still. It would appear that on two occasions. during Katherine’s 
service there, when Susan had gone up to the Hall hoping to see her 
sister, Aaron Stone had locked up for the night. Susan had then thrown 
some pieces of gravel at her sister’s window in order to attract 
attention ; upon which Katherine had come out to her, kissed her, 
and bidden her to return home. Susan, curious to know by what 
means her sister had been able to leave the house after it was made 
safe for the night, had persuaded Katherine to tell her. 

Among other rooms on the ground floor at the back of the Hall, 
or, rather at its side, and the side not frequented, was one that was 
called the wood-room, in which logs were kept to dry for winter 
burning. The unglazed window of this room was protected by hori- 
zontal iron bars ; and one day, by a mere accident, Katherine saw that 
the lowest bar was loose in its socket; it could be displaced and 
replaced at will, and there was not the smallest difficulty in stepping 
through the low aperture to the ground outside. Katherine had 
thought it no harm to make use of this discovered means of egress 
on the one or two occasions she had seen her poor simple sister 
waiting ; rather than let the girl remain there, as she might have done, 
for half the night. When the loss came, poor Susan never spoke of 
this, lest it might bring blame on Katherine’s memory. 

But she did not forget it. And when, impelled by uncontrollable 
longing to discover a clue to her sister’s fate and to venture inside 
the house, she sought for the window, she readily found it. She had 
but to displace the bar, step in, and be within the Hall. Near the 
door of the wood-room was a narrow, back staircase, hardly ever 
used, which led up to the north wing, and so to the bedroom which 
Katherine had occupied. 

Susan Keen might be half-witted, but she was cunning in this 
search. As she had found a way of getting into the Hall, so she 
found a way of getting out of her mother’s house. After she was 
supposed to be safe in bed, she would creep down stairs, open one of 
the lower windows, go out of it, and return in the same way, Mrs, 
Keen being none the wiser. She made for herself a pair of list shoes 
which she slipped on over her ordinary walking shoes whenever she 
ventured, which was but rarely, inside the Hall. Between the two 
sisters there was a strong family likeness ; both had the same long, 
pale, serious face, the same large grey eyes, and hair of the same tint 
—a dark brown with a gleam of gold in it. In the dusk of evening, 
or by the dim light of a candle in a big room, it was quite possible 
that one sister should be mistaken for the other, even by those to 
whom both of them were well known. Susan it was whom the two 
maids, Ann and Martha, had seen looking down upon them from the 
gallery; she it was who had frightened Mrs..Carlyon and deceived 
Maria Kettle; it was her voice that Conroy had heard calling for her 
sister as she wandered through the dark passages of the north wing ; 
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it was she who had tried Betsy Tucker’s door the night of the storm : 
and it was no other than she who had re-arranged the furniture in 
Katherine’s abandoned chamber, about which there had been so 
much speculation. The supposed ghost, haunting the north wing, 
had not been a ghost after all; instead of being Katherine dead, it 
was Susan living. 

“ But she will not come to me, though I seek for her everywhere,” 

wailed poor Susan as she came to the end of her narrative and looked 
piteously into the compassionate face of Miss Winter. ‘Oh, ma’am, 
where can she be? Living or dead, she must be inside these walls. 
I hear her voice calling to me but I can never find her, Where can 
she be; where can she be?” 

It was a question that Miss Winter could not answer. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE LAST MYSTERY SOLVED. 


T7’s not a bit of use your making any objection, my dear. I’ve set 
my mind on it and I mean to do it. Why should you wait till I’m 
dead ? I may live for a dozen years to come ; and the income will be 
of far more use to you now when you are setting up housekeeping 
than it would be later.” 

The speaker was Lady Maria Skeffington, and the person to whom 
she was laying down the law in this peremptory fashion was her 
god-daughter, Maria Kettle—or rather Mrs. Cleeve. Maria and 
Philip had moved into a pretty little house near Homedale; they 
were furnishing it and beginning life on their own account. Maria 
had a large apron on and her gown-sleeves turned up at the wrists ; 
she was making herself as busy as a bee this morning, with her two 
maid-servants, when interrupted by her godmother. 

Lady Maria sat down on the sofa, causing Maria to sit by her 
side, and began to talk. After a little gossip touching the. sayings 
and doings of the neighbourhood, she went on to tell Maria that she 
had always intended to bequeath to her two thousand pounds at her 
death: but that, as Maria was now married, and help would be useful 
to her and her husband, she had decided to make over that sum to 
her without delay. It was well and safely invested, and would bring 
in one hundred pounds yearly, secured to Maria herself. 

Overpowered by the unexpected kindness, Maria remonstrated. It 
was too much, she said: and why should Lady Maria deprive her- 
self of this much yearly income before her death ? 

‘“* Not another word, child, if you love me. Don’t I tell you I 
have already decided? After that, argument is waste of breath.” 

Maria knew of old that when once her godmother had made up 
her mind to any particular course nothing could move her from it. 
In such a case submission was the only policy. 
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She turned and kissed her. ‘‘ You are far kinder to me than I 
deserve, dear Lady Maria! Philip will scarcely know how to thank 
you sufficiently.” 

“ Philip is not so high-flown as you,” rejoined her ladyship drily, 
*‘ He knows the value of money ; he would never think of refusing 
such a gift.” 

Maria said nothing ; but she smiled to herself to hear Philip spoken 
of as one who knew so well the value of money. Though, indeed, 
his late experiences had perhaps taught it him, 

**And now, my dear, I want you to put on your bonnet and 
accompany me to the Hall,” continued Lady Maria. ‘ My barouche 
is at the door, and I am going to call there. The drive will do you 
good this bright, brisk morning.” 

The young wife would rather have been left to the arrangement of 
her household gods; but she could not refuse her godmother, 
especially at the moment when she had been so generous to her. So 
she made herself ready, and they were soon bowling along the road 
to Heron Dyke. Lady Maria was still full of the marvellous revela- 
tion that Edward Conroy was Edward Denison, though some two or 
three weeks had elapsed since the fact became known abroad. 

‘I was talking to Dr. Downes about it yesterday, my dear. He 
agreed with me that it was like one of those romances clever people 
write of. What a good thing it is that the young man is so charming : 
and indeed I think we might all have seen something in him above 
an ordinary newspaper reporter.” 

“It is a romance,” agreed Maria, “and a very delightful one. 
Have you seen Mr. Denison ?” 

‘*T saw him when I was at the Hall the other day. A charmingly 
quaint old man, who put me so much in mind of the late Squire !— 
And, my dear,” added Lady Maria, lowering her voice, lest the 
servants on the box in front of her should hear, ‘“‘ what do you think 
Dr. Downes told me—that the ghost which has been supposed to be 
haunting the north wing, has turned out to be crazy Susan Keen.” 

‘Tt is so,” answered Maria. 

“‘ The poor half-witted girl has been in the habit of creeping into 
the Hall at night, to look for her sister, the Doctor tells me. The 
appearances that were set down to the dead girl, the mysterious 
noises, and all the rest of it, have been traced to her.” 

** Susan confessed it voluntarily,” remarked Maria. ‘It is a sad 
thing—though well that it should have been discovered.” 

‘** Well, Maria, what I should do with the girl is this—put her 
into an asylum. Dr. Downes agreed with me that many a one has 
been confined for less cause: though he thinks there will be no 
further trouble of this sort with her in future.” 

“Never again in future,” said Maria, shaking her head. ‘“ Her 
mother will take right good care of her. She has had a little bed put 
up for her beside her own, and does not trust her out of her sight.” 


























The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


*‘ Here we are!” cried Lady Maria, as the coachman drove in to 

Heron Dyke. ‘What a commotion the place is in! What can 
be going on, I wonder?” 

Mr. Denison found himself so comfortable under the old family 
roof-tree that he let Nunham Priors take care of itself for a while, and 
stayedon. Before a week had gone over his head, he was project- 
ing no end of improvements: this must be done and the other 
must be done: some for embellishment, some for use; and all of 
course for the convenience and benefit of his son and daughter-in- 
law, who would inhabit the place. Energetic as ever was the old Squire 
when once he took a thing into his head, Mr. Denison was not 
content with projecting: he set about doing. Calling Mr. Tiplady 
to his counsels, and after him a clever builder of reputation, the altera- 
tions were begun forthwith. Heron Dyke was of course his own, 
and he could do what he would. 

The new conservatory, recently built by Miss Winter, was all very 
well, but not large enough; it was to be considerably lengthened 
and widened. ‘‘I don’t like walking down a greenhouse, my dear, 
where the space allowed for the paths is so narrow one’s coat-tails 
must brush the plants on either side,” he remarked to Ella. The 
kitchens and some other portions of the domestic offices must be 
rendered more commodious in accordance with modern requirements. 
A new road was to be driven through the shrubbery, and the old, 
narrow, inconvenient road, rarely used, on the side of the house, 
blocked-up and planted over. 

On the morning that was to witness the call at the Hall of Lady 
Maria Skeffington and Philip’s wife, the workmen were busy with 
this last-mentioned work, when Frank Denison came hastily into the 
room where his father sat, talking to Ella, Mrs. Carlyon, and Mrs. 
Toynbee. Frank’s countenance wore a startled expression, and he 
looked grave and pale. Ella’s thoughts flew to the men: she feared 
some accident had happened. 

‘What is it?” she cried, rising from her seat. ‘Are any of the 
men hurt ?” 

‘‘ No, no, the men are all right,” he answered. Then, after a pause, 
he held something out to Ella. ‘* Do you chance to know this?” he 
asked. ‘Can you tell to whom it belonged ?” 

It was a small gold locket, dented in on one side and much dis- 
coloured, as if it had lain for some time in a damp place. Ella 
recognised it with staring eyes, and began to tremble with a fear she 
did not wait to define. 

‘This was Katherine Keen’s; it was my present to her on her 
birthday, and she had it on the night she was lost. Oh, Edward, 
where did you find it ?” 

“‘T fear,” he replied, ‘‘ that we have found er.” 

“Found her! Katherine?” 

Mrs. Carlyon put Ella back with her hand, “‘ Sit down, my love,” 
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she said. ‘ Frank”—turning to him—‘ do you say you have found 
Katherine Keen?” 

“‘T believe so. It can be no other.” 

* Dead ?” 

“€Oh yes, poor girl.” 

‘¢ But where?” 

‘In that old well just beyond the wood-room. The men have 
been uncovering the well this morning, and—and—they have found 
someone lying in it. She had this locket round her neck.” 

Ella sat down, white and silent, and hid her face amid the sofa 
cushions. Mr. Denison caught up his stick, and hurried out. The 
news had already got wind. People were running to the spot: and 
it was just then that Lady Maria’s carriage drove in, They had 
indeed found poor Katherine Keen. 

We must trace back to the time of Katherine’s disappearance. 
This old well, situated not far from the door of the wood-room, had 
supplied the Hall with water for more than a hundred years, But 
at length, for some unknown cause, the spring had begun to fail, the 
water in the well gradually becoming lower until what was left lay so 
deep down that it was not worth the labour of drawing up. After 
that, the old well was left to itself for several years, the woodwork 
above it decaying and rotting slowly in summer sun and winter rain. 
It lay, as has been said, on the unfrequented side of the house. 
“‘T’ll have this altered,” said the Squire one day as he chanced to 
_pass that way, and stood to look at it; and he at once gave orders 
that the woodwork should be removed and the well filled up. 

His wishes were not long in being carried out. The old woodwork 
disappeared, a quantity of earth and rubbish was collected to be shot 
into the well, and a large flagstone, big enough to cover the whole of 
the orifice, was brought to the spot. The work was in progress one 
February afternoon when the snow began to come down thick and 
fast, which caused the men to cease working until the morning, only 
a portion of the filling-up rubbish being then shot in. 

Except the actual fact of the catastrophe itself, what else happened 
on that fatal night could only be matter of conjecture. The inference 
was that Katherine, on reaching her bedroom and beginning to 
undress, lifted up a corner of the blind and, peering out, saw her 
sister standing below gazing up at the window, a dark figure outlined 
against a snowy background. ‘The snow by this time had ceased to 
fall, and a bright moon was struggling through the broken clouds. 
Katherine must then have hurried down stairs with the intention of 
seeing her sister and sending her back home. Although the house 
was being locked up she would get out easily, and unseen, by the 
wood-room window, replacing the loose bar as a matter of precaution. 
This done, she no doubt ran round by the unfrequented way where 
the well was, and fell headlong into it, the two screams heard, one 
loud, the other fainter, escaping her in the act of falling. Whether 
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she cried out afterwards, and there was no one to hear, or whether 
she fell senseless, or whether she was killed at once, must remain 
matter of supposition. After that, so far as was known, all was silence. 

Early next morning came the workmen. More snow had fallen in 
the night, erasing all footprints of the previous evening, covering the 
bottom of the well with a white surface. The men made sharp haste 
to finish their task, knowing and suspecting nothing ; and Katherine’s 
fate had remained undiscovered until now. 

Aaron’s habitual crustiness had something to do with the non- 
discovery. Chancing to meet the men as they quitted the work 
before time that evening, he sourly demanded whether the work was 
accomplished and the well filled up. Afraid of him, not caring to 
incur his stinging reprimands, both the men answered that it was quite 
finished. Therefore Aaron never gave a thought to the well in regard 
to Katherine’s disappearance ; and as for the Squire himself, and the 
rest of the household, they did not so much as know that the work 
was just then about. While the fact of its being impossible, or 
assumed to be, that Katherine could by any manner of means have 
got out of the house, served yet more to divert thoughts from the 
truth. And the two workmen, deceived by the white surface inside, 
on which they had both looked down in the morning, never, then or 
later, supposed the well could have anything to do with the girl’s 
disappearance. 

Thus the last and longest mystery was solved. Such had been 
poor Katherine’s unhappy fate. Susan would never more wander in 
the park after nightfall or within the Hall to look for her; she would 
never hear her sister’s voice calling to her again, never fancy that the 
moonlight playing upon the window of Katherine’s room was her 
apparition standing there. 


The wedding was a very quiet one. Without show or parade Ella 
Winter became the wife of that erratic gentleman, Francis Edward 
Conroy Denison, the indisputable heir of Heron Dyke. Old Mr. 
Denison insisted upon giving the bride away; and a hamper of his 
choicest china arrived from Nunham Priors to deck the breakfast 
table. Lady Maria’s nephew, the young Earl of Skeffington, had 
asked leave to be the best man. 

Aaron stood behind his mistress’s chair at breakfast ; to deny him 
this privilege would have broken his heart; but it was the last service 
he would render at the Hall. He and his wife were about to retire 
to a pretty little cottage near the Leaning Gate: Mr. Denison, at 
Ella’s wish, had given it to them for life, and she had furnished it. 

Frank and his bride, now Mrs. Denison, as her uncle had always 
wished her name to be, started on their way to the Continent. 
During their absence, which might extend to two or three months, 
the alterations at Heron Dyke would be completed, and their esta- 
blishment put upon a proper footing. 
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What more is there to tell? All are left happy. The years go 
round, and as yet no sorrow falls. The young Squire, as Frank 
Denison is now called, is in Parliament, so that he and his wife are 
much in London during the earlier portion of the year. Mr. Denison 
travels often from Nunham Priors to stay at Heron Dyke, where his 
pleasantest days are passed. When Ella’s baby came, he was a 
little grumpy, in his comical way, at its being a girl, instead of the 
boy he had expected: though he acknowledges that it is not im- 
possible the boy may put in an appearance later. 

Much unity, friendship, intimacy exist between Ella and her hus- 
band and the Cleeves. Philip is so steady as to justify his mother’s 
never-changed fond opinion of him ; his talents for business, and his 
application to it, surprise even Mr. Tiplady: while his laugh is as 
genial and his manners are sunny and pleasant as ever. Little Freddy 
Bootle often runs down to see them, and is ever a welcome guest at 
the Hall. Mrs. Carlyon comes sometimes, and the baby bears her 
name, Gertrude. 

Even old Aaron is tolerably happy—for he can grumble to his 
heart’s content. He could not cease from doing that. Partly at 
Dorothy, though she does not mind it, partly at his friends in general. 
He is a great man of an evening in the sanded parlour of the Lean- 
ing Gate, or the Fisherman’s Arms. A special chair is placed for 
him, and he, between the intervals of growling at the world, tells 
anecdotes of forty years ago to the deferential company smoking 
around, 

Mrs. Keen, active as of yore, is assisted in her duties by Susan, 
Time has laid its healing hand upon their sorrows. Poor Susan 
will never be quite bright, and that half-dazed look is sometimes 
to be seen on her face still; but no sweeter-tempered or more 
gentle girl is to be met anywhere, and now that the mystery of her 
sister’s fate no longer weighs upon her brain there is a sort of peace- 
fulness and soft serenity about her which are very attractive. Her 
greatest treat is to goup to the Hall and see the baby, little Gertrude, 
and the nurses avow that that youthful tyrant is never so much on 
her good behaviour, as when allowed to rest for a few minutes in 
Susan’s loving arms, But as soon as ever daylight begins to die in 
the woods round Heron Dyke, when the long corridors of the old 
house grow dim, and the wide staircases become the homes of shadow 
and mystery, then does Susan resolutely set her face homeward, She 
who used to haunt the Hall after nightfail, when trying to find the 
ill-fated Katherine, will not go near it except in broadest daylight. 


THE END, 

















HOW MAX KEPT HIS WORD. 


IN a pleasant German city we were keeping Christmas Eve, 

But our hearts were sore foreboding as the sacred time drew on: 

Each from each we hid our sadness, smiled, and would not seem to grieve 

For our dearest, and our bravest, and our gayest who was gone. 

Dark a cloud hung o’er our country: we had felt War’s heavy hand ; 

Months ago our boy had left us, when the summer’s sun was bright : 

Gay and gladly he had started, proud to fight for fatherland, 

“When we've beat the French,” he promised, “I will come on Christmas 
night.” 

“Tho’ I am not there to help you, you must deck the Christmas-tree ; 

You shall have such Christmas presents brought from Paris when I come ; 

Bertha, Fanni, you’ll remember each to make a gift for me; 

For by Christmas Eve I promise, mother, surely to be home !” 

But the war was fierce and bitter, lasting longer than we thought, 

And the summer crept to autumn ; autumn changed to winter black; 

Day by day their grievous tidings mourning friends and neighbours brought, 

Of the troops who marched to Paris and would nevermore come back. 

Still our Max wrote cheerful letters—every week the siege must yield : 

He might keep his German Christmas at the closing of the war. 

There was now no longer any fighting in the open field, 

And when Paris should surrender all the struggle would be o’er. 

So in spite of hearts’ foreboding, Christmas Eve broke cold and clear, 

And we dressed our tree with ribbons, set its tapers, hung its flowers, 

And the children clung about us, asking, “ Will not Max be here ?” 

“ For he promised !”— and he always kept his word, this Max of ours. 

In the centre of the branches we had set his Christmas-box— 

Clothes, and cake, and homely trifles, such as he would use and love; 

Fanni’s water-colour paintings, Bertha’s pairs of knitted socks, 

And a twisted wreath of laurel hanging from the bough above. 

Then at close of winter daylight, hand in hand, we stood assembled 

Round our glittering tree of presents, and our eyes were strangely dim, 

While the father’s voice uprising, for a moment stopped and trembled, 

As, amid our girlish trebles, he began the Christmas hymn. 

Was it echo? was it fancy ?—loud and bold and clear among us 

Rose the notes of truest tenor, ’mid our childish voices wedk. 

We could none mistake its accents, for how often he had sung us 

All the songs that German people learn before they learn to speak. 

Bold and true and clear among us rang the holy Christmas gree ing, 

Tho’ no step had crossed the threshold, tho’ no mortal voice we heard, 

Tho’ we knew that for our future was no hope of earthly meeting— 

Max had promised to be with us, and had come to keep his word ! 


Yes ! a random shell had struck him, and he died on Christmas Eve; 

Someone wrote the news from Paris—sent a curly lock of hair; 

Falling in his country’s service, we would never seem to grieve ; 

And, besides, we knew that at our Christmas meeting he was there ! 
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THE GHOST OF ALDRUM HALL. 


«“ “HIS will never do,” I exclaimed, awaking rather suddenly to a 
I consciousness of the fact that I was writing utter nonsense, 
and the fourth chapter of my second volume bid fair to become a 
mere mass of verbiage. With something of a groan I flung the pen 
down, and betook myself to the sofa, prudently determined to get rid 
of a tormenting headache before I attempted to write another word. 

It was a blazing, brilliant July evening, and my chambers, with their 
shabby, dusty furniture and litter of books, looked somewhat dreary. 
I glanced round with a weary longing for the wooded slopes and 
shady lanes and meadows of my old Warwickshire home. For the 
past six months I had been working hard, often far into the night, at 
my writing-table; I needed rest, but it was useless to think of rest 
until my book was finished. Moreover, going into the country 
meant spending money, and of that I had little enough to spare. 
All I could do was to give up work for some twenty-four hours, and 
think of nothing till I sat down again to that unfinished chapter. 

With this end in view, I ran over two or three places in my own 
mind where it might be pleasant and profitable to spend my enforced 
holiday—Hampton Court, Twickenham, Burnham Beeches. I had 
half decided in favour of the latter, when a step on the stair and a 
thundering knock at the door startled me. Before I could answer, 
the door opened, and the fair head and broad shoulders of my old 
school chum, Phil Wentworth, appeared, followed by a big dog. 

‘I suppose I’d better not let Shot in, had I, Charlie?” said he, 
trying to keep the dog back. ‘He'll be trampling on your best 
love scenes and lying down on the proof sheets. I know your room 
of old.” 

“‘ Hang the love scenes !” I exclaimed. ‘Come in, old fellow, and 
bring the dog too. You don’t know how glad I am to see you.” 

I pushed open the door, and Shot bounced in, and overturned the 
waste-paper basket with a sweep of his tail. Phil Wentworth followed, 
only a shade less actively, flung himself into a chair, and mopped his 
face gravely with a wonderfully-scented handkerchief. 

‘“‘T’ve half a mind not to come to see you again, pon my word, 
you live so near the sky; it’s enough to kill a delicate fellow like me 
to get up all these stairs. Hallo, Shot! lie down, and stop wagging 
your tail! I told you how it would be, Charlie—he’s overturned 
that basket of yours.” 

‘¢ Never mind the basket,” I returned. ‘I wish I knew as little 
about the contents of it as he does. I certainly didn’t expect you 
to-night. I thought you were at the Isle of Wight.” 

‘Ves ; I’ve been yachting,” answered Phil; ‘‘but I came up from 
Cowes yesterday. You look seedy, Charlie.” 
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Phil put up his eye-glass (a vanity about which I chaffed him 
unmercifully), and stared at me with a solemn face. 

“Very likely I do, through those spectacles of yours,” I retorted ; 
. “but I have a headache.” 

“Ah! I don’t wonder at that, stewing up here all day writing! 
I tell you what, Charlie, you shall go down to Aldrum for a week or 
two. You can make hay, and pull all the fish out of the river, if you 
like. I know it would set you up again, and I hate to see you 
looking so confoundedly thin and white.” 

“ Aldrum ?” I returned, ‘I thought the place was all tumbling to 
pieces, and inhabited only by bats and owls.” 

* So it was,” said Phil; ‘‘ but I have had the house done up a bit. 
My old bailiff and his wife live there now, and I always have a room 
or two kept ready for my use if I should feel inclined to run down 
for a night. It will be the very place for you—jolly old ruined 
chapel, moat, fish-pond, and weird towers: everything ready for the 
first chapter of a new novel.” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” I replied, gratefully, ‘‘ you are very kind, but I 
can’t spare the time. I promised to have my book ready for the 
publishers by the end of September.” 

“ Hang the publishers!” cried Phil. ‘You can finish it when 
you come home again, and if it isn’t done it won’t matter. I'll go 
and punch the publishers’ heads if they say anything.” 

“ Thank you, Phil, but it’s impossible. I 

“It’s no use saying any more, Charlie,” interrupted Phil, putting 
his hands on my shoulders. ‘I’ve made up my mind for you to go, 
and go you shall. I only wish I could too, but the mother wants 
me to stay with her till we start forthe moors. There’s your brother 
Jack. Why not write and ask him if he can get a fortnight’s leave ? 
I know he likes fishing and flirting.” 

It was a species of enjoyment that of late had not fallen to my lot— 
a fortnight of my twin-brother’s society; and I felt very strongly 
tempted to accept Phil’s offer. 

“‘T shall write to old Brown to-night,” continued Phil, seeing 
me waver, ‘“‘and tell them to get ready for you. Better go on 
Saturday, both of you. You'll find plenty of fishing-tackle there, 
and a couple of horses, Besides, there’s another reason why you 
should go down,” he added, whilst a more serious look came into 
his face. 

‘‘ What’s that?” I asked, wondering. 

‘Well, the truth is, Charlie, I haven’t felt quite the thing lately, 
so I consulted old Eastwood. The heart’s not strong, he says; 
nothing wrong—nothing I need fear. I am careful, you know. I 
have always gone in for muscular Christianity, and that kind of thing, 
and I suppose I have rather overdone it in the long run. Eastwood 
says big men seldom have strong hearts.” 

*‘ Bosh!” I interrupted. ‘I don’t believe a word of it, Phil. I 
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never saw a man who looked more the picture of health and strength 
than you do.” 

‘Oh, I daresay I shall live out my three-score and ten,” laughed 
Phil ; “but it’s best to be on the safe side. So what do you think 
I’ve done ?” 

‘“‘ Made your will,” I suggested in joke. 

‘“‘ Exactly,” he answered to my surprise. Phil was coming out in 
a new character. I should have supposed him the last man in the 
world to think of these things. ‘ You know,” he added, “I am 
the last of my race. If I die unmarried and childless, I have no 
heir; so, Charlie—you know that you and Jack are my best and 
dearest friends—I have just been and gone and left Aldrum between 

ou.” 
: In the first moment of astonishment I could not speak; then I 
jumped up and endeavoured to protest. ‘‘ Not a word,” cried Phil, 
‘“‘if you love me. You don’t know what a weight it has taken off 
my mind, and what a happy man it has made me—z case it should 
be needed.” 

“ Phil,” I cried, grasping his hand and almost throwing my arms 
round his neck, “if ever I come into Aldrum, it will be the most 
miserable day of my life. If I lost you, old fellow, I should never be 
quite happy again.” 

“Well, well,” retorted Phil, laughing it off, “no one wishes you 
to come into Aldrum less than I do, Charlie. And now we will 
dismiss this melancholy matter. But you will go down to the old 
place, won’t you?” 

I saw he had set his heart upon it—and, indeed, I could no 
longer resist: so I flung all other considerations to the winds, and 
gave way. We arranged that I should write to my brother and ask 
him to join me, if his Colonel would give him leave, lock up my 
papers, pack my portmanteau on Saturday morning, and start. 

After a little more conversation, Phil took his departure, to keep an 
appointment, refusing to hear a word of thanks. Ever since the first 
day I fagged for him at Rugby, he had been the kindest and best friend 
a fellow could have; and though within the last few years our circum- 
stances had changed—he was rich, and I had to work for my daily 
bread—it had never made the slightest difference tohim. There was 
something about his generosity at once so frank and delicate, that, 
proud and sensitive as I very well knew I was, I cord never feel 
hurt or offended, scarcely under any obligation, as" 

I wrote to Jack that night, and he angwered my letter by appear- 
ing as I was at dinner next evening, his handsome face aglow with 
pleasure, and flinging his hat up to thé ceiling like a schoolboy. He 
had a week’s leave of absence. 

“The Colonel’s a brick, Charlie,” he said. ‘‘ But what’s the 
matter with you, old fellow?” and Jack sat down with a very con- 
cerned face, and insisted on feeling my pulse, making believe he 
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knew a great deal about it. I succeeded in persuading him that a 
week’s rest would set me up again; adding that I was afraid he 
would be bored to death down in the country with only myself to 
speak to, and nothing to do but fish. 

‘“* Bored,” he returned; “ well, there isn’t such a complete dearth 
of society there as all that. There are the Jermyns and the Daven- 
ports, and a few others, I’ve been to Aldrum before, with Wentworth. 
Let’s have some of the MS. to read while you finish your dinner.” 

We had no secrets from each other, my brother and I; but I 
confess I should have been a little surprised at his evident delight, 
had I not happened to know that he was on pretty intimate terms 
with the Davenports. I guessed that his appreciation of Squire 
Davenport’s merits was not entirely due to the fact that he was a keen 
sportsman. Devoted as Jack was to horses, dogs, and guns, I felt 
pretty sure that he admired the Squire in a great measure because 
he was Janie Davenport’s father. 

More than two years before the time of which I’m speaking, my 
father had died rather suddenly while abroad. His property was to 
be divided equally between Jack and myself, but we soon discovered 
there was very little property to divide. I was reading for the 
bar ; Jack had been at Sandhurst, and was already Ensign Kenyon. 
Several of his friends advised him to sell out and emigrate, but he 
wouldn’t hear of it, and declared his intention of living on his pay 
and working hard. He did work, nobly and well, and kept out of 
debt too, with such efforts as only a brave heart and resolute will 
could have made ; but he had his reward. I had been called to the 
bar in due time, and was getting my living by writing, waiting pretty 
patiently for the briefs that never came. 

To return. We went down by the 4.30 train from Paddington, on 
Saturday. A three hours’ journey by rail, and we found ourselves at 
W station. The dog-cart was there to meet us, in charge of an 
ancient groom, and, after rattling over five miles of country roads, we 
arrived at our destination. It was too dark to see much of Aldrum 
or the neighbourhood, to which I was a stranger. The house itself 
stood in a hollow, and was shut in on all sides by the great, stately 
Warwickshire elms: I only received a general impression that it was 
a large, rambling old place, covered with ivy up to the very chimneys. 

We were not unexpected guests. The library and breakfast-room 
adjoining had been made ready for our reception ; we had a jolly 
little supper, and smoked our pipe of peace in the window-seat by 
the light of a glorious yellow moon. At last Jack yawned terribly 
and declared his intention of going to bed: so we rang for 
candles. 

The library door opened at the foot of the broad, polished oak 
staircase. The spacious corridor in which we found ourselves was 
lighted at the farther end by an oriel window, round and across which 
long sprays of ivy waved and swayed in the breeze. The cold 
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moonlight streamed in and lay in ghostly lines of light on wall and 
floor. 

The spaces between the doors were hung with pictures, and 
beneath each be-ruffed and be-wigged ancestor of the Wentworths 
stood a huge china beaupot, round which there seemed to linger 
still a faint scent of roses, though the fair hands that plucked them 
must have been mouldering in the Aldrum vaults for many a long 
year. There was not a vestige of curtain or carpet, and the gloomy 
shadows and dark corners made the place altogether one you would 
not choose to linger in. 

Almost directly opposite the head of the staircase, a small arch- 
way led to a long, narrow passage, the end of which was swal- 
lowed up in darkness, and which I did not care to explore. Just 
inside the archway was my room door. There I wished Jack good- 
night. He went off to his own apartment in some remote region 
on the north side. Candle in hand, I proceeded to make a survey 
of my quarters. Oak panelling, an oil-painting or two on the walls, 
two four-posters—large enough to have accommodated four people at 
least, and sombre enough for a funeral—three long, narrow windows, 
and a general air of antiquity and disrepair. There was, nevertheless, 
a sort of dignity in the faded aspect of this solemn chamber—the 
dignity of past glories and mouldering beauty. 

I had just completed these observations when Jack came back, 
growling. 

** My room is a good quarter of a mile off yours,” said he. ‘ Can’t 
imagine what the dickens they put me therefor. It’s rather too bad ! 
Suppose I were to have an attack of apoplexy in the night, and die— 
I shouldn’t be able to make you hear.” 

‘I don’t suppose you would,” I answered, laughing. 

‘Or I might see a ghost,” continued Jack. 

** You might.” 

“Well, I shan’t stand it!” And Jack flung himself into the arm- 
chair and took out his cigar-case again. 

“Stay here then, and we'll sleep together, as we used to do at 
home,” I suggested. 

Jack signified his approval of the proposition, and went off for his 
belongings. But then, instead of going to bed, we sat down opposite 
each other on either side the empty fireplace, and chatted on till 
midnight, discussing plans for the future, and memories of the past ; 
the hopes that are so strong, the regrets so transient, with youth and 
strength, and the world before one. Jack threw away the end of 
his cigar at last, and began pulling off his boots lazily. 

Just then we heard a step in the passage outside, apparently at the 
other end ; not the deliberate heavy tread of the old bailiff, or the 
short trotting step of his buxom wife, but a regular, measured “ tap- 
tap” of high-heeled shoes on the polished floor, faint but distinct, 
and growing nearer and nearer. 
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We looked at each other in surprise. There was not a soul in the 
house but ourselves and the Browns—so we had been told, at least. 
Who could this be? 

‘Sounds as if one of the stately dames from the pictures in the 
gallery was coming to pay us a domiciliary visit. Scandalous, I call 
it!” remarked Jack, laughing, and pulling his boot on again. 

Nearer and nearer they came, those cautious, unhesitating foot- 
steps, and we listened till they seemed to pass the door and reach 
the little archway. Then, suddenly, the most awful wailing shriek 
rang out in the dead silence, and Jack and I rose to our feet simul- 
taneously, with a startled exclamation. There was a sound as of a 
slight struggle, as Jack sprang to the door with the light, pulled it 
open and dashed out. I followed him through the archway into 
the corridor. There was nothing there; nothing but the cold splen- 
dours of the moon, and those calm, immovable faces high up on 
the wall. 

‘* What on earth was it ?” said Jack, with a puzzled air. 

‘TI can’t imagine,” I replied. ‘‘ Let us look down this passage.” 

I fetched my candle, and together we explored it. Nothing at 
the extreme end but a locked door, and a tiny narrow window look- 
ing out on to some leads. We returned to the other landing, and 
tried the doors of all the rooms. All were locked, and Jack examined 
every nook and cranny with soldierlike precision. In vain: there 
was nothing to be seen; not a sound to be heard but the faint sigh- 
ing of the wind, 

We returned to my room more puzzled than perhaps we cared to 

acknowledge to each other. 

“It must have been a bat flying against the window,” I suggested 
at last, anxious in some way to account for sounds that seemed so 
utterly unaccountable. 

‘Bats don’t walk in high-heeled shoes,” returned Jack. ‘‘ And 
what was the cry we heard?” he demanded sharply. 

“It might have been an owl,” I said. 

“ T never heard an owl hoot like that, Charlie. Ugh! it seemed 
to make one’s blood run cold. Anything so awfully despairing and 
full of terror I couldn’t have imagined. I’m certain I heard a scuffle 
as well, I can’t make it out.” 

** ’m equally puzzled,” I answered. ‘‘ Perhaps we may find some 
clue to the mystery in the morning. It might have been a ghost— 
though I have never heard Phil say the house was haunted.” 

Jack interrupted me with a scornful laugh; the very notion of 
such a thing roused his loftiest contempt. He was a firm disbeliever 
in ghosts. 

“If I thought you were speaking seriously, I’d pound those ideas 
out of your too lively imagination,” he added, severely. ‘*‘ However, 
we're not likely to be disturbed again ; so let us to bed.” 

And down he knelt to his prayers—unlike most young fellows 
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now-a-days, he didn’t think himself too old for that. I followed his 
example, and we were both very soon soundly asleep. 

Gloomy passages and oak-panelled rooms flooded with brilliant 
July sunshine wore a totally different aspect next morning; and Jack 
and I felt a little inclined to chaff each other about our midnight 
alarm, as we sat down to an eight o’clock breakfast. Jack was given 
to early rising, and, although it was Sunday morning, insisted on my 
turning out when he did. Mrs. Brown was evidently not a little 
dismayed at our untimely appearance, so we left the good lady to 
broom and duster, and went off to explore the garden and grounds. 

It was like a Paradise to me, after six months of my musty 
chambers, and the noise and glare of the London streets ; and Jack’s 
enjoyment of the change seemed scarcely less than my own. How 
we laughed and joked, sang snatches of songs, and quoted poetry 
as we sauntered up and down the grass-grown terraces, whistling to 
the surly old pointer on the doorstep, as he lay basking in the sun! 
How we shied pebbles into the weedy fishpond like a couple of 
mischievous schoolboys, frightening a pair or two of ancient shel- 
drakes out of their remaining wits! The memory of that summer 
morning comes back to me often with wonderful freshness, though 
years have since rolled over our heads. 

Mrs. Brown came in to wait upon us at breakfast. At Jack’s 
suggestion, I told her of the disturbance of the previous night, and 
cross-questioned her a little as to its cause. It did not appear to 
puzzle her very greatly. ‘‘ We had been dreamin’ most likely. When 
folks sat up so late o’ nights they were bound to have bad dreams ; 
it was one of the ways o’ Providence a-showin’ them as they were 
wrong.” Evidently Mrs, Brown had a bad opinion of us, as a couple 
of dissipated men about town. We assured her that we had not been 
asleep, and that it was no dream. 

“Then it was howls.” 

(“* It certainly was a howl,” Jack muttered between his mouthfuls 
of toast.) 

“There was numbers of howls in the old tower, and their screechin’ 
was that unearthly, Brown had often said it was like somebody bein’ 
murdered. No, she had never heard of no ghostes; didn’t believe 
in ’em.” 

It was apparent that Mrs, Brown was sceptical in regard to ghosts. 
We dismissed her and the subject accordingly, and Jack lighted a 
cigarette, and dragged me out into the stable, to have a look at the 
beauties in the loose boxes. He couldn’t be satisfied without an 
early inspection. 

‘‘ Wentworth sent those horses down from Catheron for us,” Jack 
observed, as we started towards the park. ‘What a good fellow he 
is! This place seems to be a_ kind of Chelsea Hospital : old men, 
old horses and old dogs, sent here to end their days in clover.” 

We strolled back to the house, and then started for church, Jack 
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with a white rosebud in his buttonhole. We arrived at the church 
door about the middle of the psalms, and were, I fear, the occasion 
of no little commotion among the less devout, by our untimely 
appearance. Of course they put us in the Hall pew, and I caught 
many furtive glances of Jack’s dark eyes at the dainty muslins and 
laces behind the red curtains of the Davenport seat. 

After service he lingered in the churchyard to exchange greetings, 
and introduce me. Davenport pére made rather a fuss of him, 
talked of calling on us next day, and hoped we should spend a night 
at the Grange. Jack seemed to like the idea, and promised to do so, 
and the fact of his having parted with the white rosebud did not 
escape my fraternal vigilance when we reached home. 

All the afternoon we lounged about the library, and smoked, vary- 
ing the proceedings with an occasional skirmish over the bookshelves. 
Finding the library unbearably hot, after dinner we went out into 
the garden, and Jack grew confidential as we sauntered up and 
down the moonlit walk, and treated me to a lengthy account of 
the rise and progress of his affection for Janie Davenport. He was 
hopeful, as indeed he well might be. There were few girls, I should 
imagine, who would have refused him, and I had a conviction that 
Janie Davenport was not one of those few. Nevertheless, I felt it 
my duty to suggest that her father might have some remarks to make 
upon the subject, and Jack looked serious, His income was confined 
almost wholly to his pay, and the prospect of matrimony upon that 
very modest sum was not a lively one. 

‘“* Never mind,” he said at last, with hopeful audacity : ‘* perhaps 
old Davenport will give her a fortune, and then it will be all right. 
If he doesn’t, I can work for her. Hallo! who’s this ?” 

We had turned into the laurel walk, and were going away from the 
house and towards the gate into the park. Looking down the 
long dark vista of overgrown, untrained shrubs, lighted here and 
there by a stray moonbeam, I saw a figure coming towards us 
from the direction of the park gate. As it drew nearer, I could 
perceive that it was that of a girl apparently quite young, scarcely 
more than a child. She had on a white dress and a long dark cloak 
over it, but no hat or bonnet, and her fair curly hair fell in a 
mass of bright disorder down her shoulders. I noticed that the 
cloak was of a quairft, old-fashioned shape and make, but there was 
nothing peculiar about the dress: and a white dress was not unusual 
in the summer, even among the village girls. 

‘Who on earth can she be ?” said Jack, in a puzzled tone. “Out 
alone at this time of night, too.” 

‘* Someone going to see Madam Brown, likely enough,” I said. 

‘** Nonsense, Charlie, Mrs. Brown wouldn’t have a very cordial 
welcome for so late a visitor. I fancy it’s the old story, and she is on 
her way to the trysting tree. Depend upon it, the expectant lover is 
not far off. I rather envy him, she’s confoundedly good-looking.” 
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Jack lowered his voice, for we were quite close by this time and 
the moonlight was shining full on the girl’s face. A fair, lovely 
face it was, though perfectly white and colourless, and there was a 
half-frightened, half-resolute look in the blue eyes, and certain 
lines of pain about the little mouth, that would seem to indicate all 
was not smooth sailing for the fair truant. She passed us without 
turning her head, and hardly appearing to be aware of our presence, 
though the walk was narrow. With the slightest movement of my 
hand I could have touched her dress. Jack, impudent fellow, stared 
full at her from over my shoulder. 

“* We shall be in the position of eavesdroppers soon, if we don’t 
look out,” he observed in a low tone. “But it’s an awful pity she 
should be out at this time of night with no one to look after her. 
Right about face, Charlie—let us follow her.” 

** Hardly fair, is it?” I answered, turning round nevertheless, But 
we were too late: the girl had reached the upper end of the walk, 
and disappeared in the dark shadows of one of the three winding 
paths that led to the lawn and terrace. 

We walked back to the house slowly, keeping a sharp look-out for 
the white dress among the trees: there was nothing to be seen or 
heard. On going into the library and ringing for lights, Mrs. Brown 
appeared in something suspiciously like a night-cap : a delicate intima- 
tion, I suppose, that she was on the point of going to bed, and would 
consider our speedy retirement desirable. It was evident she had no 
visitor. We were not so rash as to disregard the good lady’s hint, 
and went upstairs forthwith. Jack flung himself down on the sofa, 
and was fast asleep in ten minutes. 

The opportunity was too good a one to be lost, and I sat down to 
the window with a novel and a freshly-filled pipe, but somehow 
I failed to get up any interest in my book. After skimming over 
half a dozen pages, I let it fall, moved the candle away, and leaning 
out of the open window into the bewitching beauty of that summer 
night, I began the building of my castle in Spain, as I had built it, 
ah, many times before. 

The room we were in fronted to the west, and looked out upon 
the broad terrace and narrow strip of lawn sloping rather sharply 
down to the fish-pond. A gravel path ran half-way round the 
pool, and on the farther bank a belt of larche and fir trees threw a 
dense black shadow across the water. The moon was at the full, and 
shedding a cold, white, lustrous light over the silent world. There 
was not a breath of air, not a leaf stirring, not a sound to be heard. 
The cattle in the park stood dumb and motionless in the moonlight. 
The great black bats, wheeling and skimming in their noiseless flight 
in and out of the trees, were the only sign of life and movement. 
The distant sound of the church clock striking midnight, fell with 
startling distinctness on the absolute silence and stillness that 
reigned. 
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I turned to look at Jack. He was sleeping as calmly as a child, a 
half-smile on his handsome face. With a curious sense of expecta- 
tion, a waiting for something—I knew not what—I sat still and watched 
the scarcely perceptible movement of his broad chest as he drew the 
long, soft breaths of a deep, dreamless sleep; the perfect and 
intense repose in every line of his magnificent limbs, and the 
almost faultless outline of his clear, bronzed face: a perfect type of 
manly beauty. 

I do not know how long I sat thus, but it could not have been 
many minutes before I heard a footstep in the passage outside—the 
same light, hurried ‘‘ tap-tap” of high-heeled shoes we had heard the 
night before. I remember now that I listened to the sound with a 
strange fascination, and that it was with an effort I rose and stretched 
out my hand for the candle. 

Jack slept on quietly ; I would not wake him, I thought to myself. 
And then, a second later, that awful, wailing shriek rose on the mid- 
night silence, and he had sprung to his feet with a white, startled face 
and a smothered exclamation. 

“The owls again, old fellow,” I said, as he turned to me. 

‘“‘T dreamt they were murdering Janie,” he answered, rather 
hoarsely. ‘‘Why did you let me sleep like that? Let us go and 
have another search in the corridor ; the thing is most mysterious,” 

We each took a candle and looked high and low, as we had done 
the previous night: there was nothing but absolute silence and dark- 
ness. At last we returned, perforce, to our room, and retired to bed, 
neither volunteering any further conjectures respecting the disturb- 
ance. 

The same silence on the subject was maintained between us at 
the breakfast-table next morning, by tacit consent it would seem. 
For my own part, I felt a little uncomfortable about it, I confess ; 
not so much in the impossibility of assigning any cause for the mys- 
terious sounds, as in the strange sense of awe and expectation with 
which I had waited for them, while Jack was sleeping; the curious 
feeling of helplessness and oppression with which I had listened to 
the tapping of those high-heeled shoes as the—what ?—drew nearer 
and nearer. I wasn’t a believer in ghosts, but—well, the whole 
thing was so very unaccountable. 

Will Davenport and his father drove over in the course of the 
morning, and insisted on our going back with them to luncheon, 
We went, and played tennis all the afternoon, spite of the heat; Jack 
and Janie Davenport monopolising one court, Will, his two younger 
sisters, and myself having to put up with the other, which was not 
so good. But Iam under the impression that our play was of a more 
energetic, if less absorbing, character than that of the young couple 
on our right. Old Davenport sat under the trees smoking, and 
watching us with a half-smile lingering at the corners of his mous- 
tache. I could not help regarding this as rather a hopeful sign on 
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Jack’s account. They persuaded us to stay to dinner, and we didn’t 
get home till late. 

There was a portmanteau in the hall, and Phil Wentworth met 
us at the library door. 

**T have been learning the experimental truth of a certain proverb,” 
he exclaimed oracularly. ‘You didn’t expect me, I suppose, you 
fellows. I’m glad I came, though ; I know now in what an immoral 
manner you conduct yourselves under favourable circumstances. 
Charlie, my lad, you look better already.” 

We gave him an explanation of our absence over brandy-and-soda 
and cigars, for which Phil rang ere we were seated. 

“Well, you know,” he said, setting to work on the third bottle of 
soda with a practised hand, “I didn’t think I should be able to run 
down and take a look at you, but as Providence would have it, my 
aunt from Yorkshire—you know her, Charlie—a lady who has ideas 
about ‘woman’s rights,’ and one of those misguided individuals who 
will wear green silk dresses—came in last night quite ‘unexpected 
and promiscuous,’ maid and parrot to follow. Shot hates the parrot, 
so he and I bolted, and here we are.” 

Phil rattled on gaily until Jack grew silent and preoccupied, passed 
a resolution to retire, took up his candle to go, and then turned 
round abruptly to Wentworth and demanded to know if the house 
were haunted. Phil stared. 

‘* Haunted by rats, owls and bats, yes; ghosts, no. Never heard 
of any, at least.” 

Jack sat down again, and proceeded to relate our nocturnal ex- 
periences in a brief matter-of-fact fashion, appealing to me occa- 
sionally for confirmation of his statements. 

It struck me as rather odd that he should say anything about the 
girl we had met in the shrubbery; but he detailed that encounter no 
less carefully than his account of the mysterious sounds in the 
corridor. 

Phil listened with wide-open eyes, and leaning forward with his 
elbows on his knees. I rather expected he would ridicule the 
whole affair as the product of a too vivid imagination, and a too 
liberal supply of St. Julien at dinner. On the contrary, he seemed 
interested and impressed with the quiet, laconic description. 

“Most extraordinary!” he exclaimed at last, as Jack paused. 
‘* Have you said anything to Mrs. Brown about it ?” 

** She treated the subject with such lofty scorn, we felt constrained 
to abandon it,” I laughed. 

** Well, I have never slept in the house myself. You know I have 
not so very long come into the property,” resumed Phil. “In fact, it 
has been empty for the last forty years, I believe, with the exception 
of a succession of superannuated couples from Catheron and York- 
shire, and I’ve never heard a word as to its being haunted. I 
shouldn’t have taken any notice if I had, for I don’t believe in 
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that sort of thing. But ’pon my word, this is really very extra- 
ordinary !” 

Wentworth pulled the ends of his yellow moustache and put up 
his eye-glass in much perplexity. 

“It is nearly midnight now; let us go upstairs, and wait for this 
unearthly visitant,” I suggested. 

‘“‘ The very thing to be done,” answered Phil, seizing on a candle 
and his cigar-case. ‘Bring that bottle of soda, Charlie, and come 
on. We'll overhaul this mystery before we’re much older.” 

Upstairs we dashed with noise enough to have affrighted a score of 
ghosts. Phil proposed we should search the corridor and passage at 
once, but Jack would not agree to it. 

“If we did so, we should probably not hear anything to-night,” he 
said. ‘* Let us sit down and wait.” 

We lit a fresh cigar apiece and sat down, Jack and I on either side 
of the fireplace, Phil in the window-seat. He was, I believe, the only 
one of the trio who thoroughly enjoyed the prospect of a visit from 
some deceased ancestor or ancestress. 

We were silent till the-church clock struck twelve; we compared 
watches, and I was about to make some irrelevant remark, when Jack 
turned his head towards the door quickly, and at the same moment 
I distinctly heard the light footfall outside, and the soft sweep of a 
dress on the floor; Phil heard it too, and was on his feet as soon as I 
was. 

“Hush,” said Jack under his breath. ‘ Put the candle out of 
the draught, and we'll go into the passage.” He cpened the door 
noiselessly and stood there for a second in the doorway; then he 
went outside, and Phil and I followed. There was nothing to be 
seen save one ray of moonlight—one soft, brilliant ray falling through 
the little window at the end of the passage—and a length of shadowy 
space between us and that weird, cold light; but still the quick, 
cautious footsteps came on and on. 

I cannot describe the feeling of horror and dismay with which I 
listened to the gentle tap-tap of those high-heeled shoes, coming 
from out of the darkness, or the strange desire that I had to laugh 
when Phil put up his eye-glass and stared blankly at that window 
opposite and its little slit of light; conscious all the time that to save 
my life I couldn’t have spoken a word. I scarcely know what I ex- 
pected to see emerge from those black shadows to pass through the 
square of faint yellow light that streamed irc.n out our open door. 

The footsteps came on, but nothing else. I heard one little heel 
set down on the very same polished oak board on which my own 
foot was planted ; I could have sworn I felt a slight vibration, and I 
heard the soft rustle of a dress, but I saw nothing. 

** Hallo!” called out Jack. ‘ Who’s that!” 

His voice sounded hoarse with suppressed excitement, and, ere the 
sound had died away, an awful, despairing shriek rang out, it seemed 
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at our very feet. Phil started and half muttered an exclamation. 
Jack turned to him. 

‘You see,” he said hurriedly, “ it is as I told you.” 

Phil did not hear him. He had sprung out through the archway 
and into the corridor beyond, and in another moment Jack and I 
followed with the light. We searched as we had done the two pre- 
vious evenings, high and low; we tried doors and windows, peered 
behind brackets and vases; we went downstairs and explored the 
hall and library, but with the same result. Silence and darkness 
reigned, save where the cold moonlight fell through the uncurtained 
windows, on panelled walls and polished floor. At last, even Phil 
was satisfied as to the fruitlessness of further search, and we returned 
to my room to hold a council of war. ‘In the multitude of the 
counsellors there is wisdom.” Nevertheless, we failed in getting at 
the bottom of the mystery, and Wentworth got up at last and took 
up his candle. ‘ Well,” he said, meditatively, ‘it couldn’t have 
been an optical delusion, because there was nothing to see; it must 
have been a—what d’ye call it?—an acoustic illusion. I'll go and 
sleep it off.” 

He departed ; and Jack andI went to bed, rather bewildered if the 
truth be known. 

We were not very early next morning. In came Mrs. Brown 
with the coffee and cutlets, and a punctuality-is-a-virtue expression 
of countenance, the moment she heard us in the breakfast-room. 
Phil followed her in, in his slippers, caressing his moustache 
sleepily. 

‘Mrs, Brown,” he began, over her shoulder. ‘This house is 
haunted.” 

Mrs.- Brown set the dish down on the table with a bang, and 
turned round to look at her master with respectful but unmeasured 
contempt. 

“‘Tt’s not houses that is haunted, sir, it’s folks themselves, with 
their own wicked thoughts,” she said, severely giving me at the same 
time a stern glance round the corner of her cap border—a fortifica- 
tion in white muslin that would have done honour to Vauban. I 
was a maker of books, and therefore a wicked and abandoned mem- 
ber of society in the good lady’s eyes; and Jack, as one of “those 
wicked hofficers,” was only a shade less guilty. 

** Oh yes, I know all that,” rejoined Phil in a conciliatory tone, and 
sitting down at the head of the table. ‘ But thoughts don’t walk 
about the passages at night, and shriek loud enough to wake the dead. 
Mr. Kenyon and his brother have heard this row for three nights, 
and I heard it myself last night. Don’t you know what it is?” 

‘¢ No, Master Phil, I do not know what it is. I’ve lived here for 
six months now, and I’ve heard nothing o’ nights but the howls and 
rats, and I never expect to hear nothing as long as I live a 
sober and a godly life.” Jack was the victim of a withering 
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glance from out of the cap border, which I fancy rather spoiled 
his appetite for breakfast. 

‘‘ Brown—I suppose he has heard nothing ?” 

‘‘ That I will answer for, he hasn’t, sir ; he’s as deaf as a post since 
he came here ; it ain’t any use my readin’ prayers to him even; he 
says Amen at the wrong place and puts me out continual.” 

“It’s very strange,” said Phil dreamily, helping himself to more 
sugar. 

‘What you heard, sir, was howls and nothing else, if you’d only 
believe it; but folks is so fond of making tales and mysteries now-a- 
days, it’s no wonder, I’m sure, the Almighty lets ’em be caught in 
their own net.” 

With a little contemptuous sniff, Mrs. Brown took up her tray and 
marched out, in the comfortable consciousness of having no net of 
wickedness spread wherein her own well-shod feet might be caught 
by special permission of Providence. We all laughed, and, after 
another “very extraordinary ” from Phil, the subject was dropped, 
and we fell to discussing plans for the redemption of time during 
our brief holiday. ; 

The Davenports had asked us for a day’s fishing, and Wentworth 
expressing himself as ready and willing to accompany us, we had the 
dog-cart out after breakfast and drove off; carried away the post 
going through the lodge gates ; ascended a heap of stones by the 
road-side about a hundred yards farther on, were whirled round and 
taken in every direction but the right one, four times in as many 
consecutive minutes ; till finally the mare planted her fore-feet in the 
hedge, and gazed tranquilly into the field on the other side. ‘I’ve 
had enough of this, old lady,” observed Phil calmly at this juncture. 
“ Besides, I want to get on: we'll have the whip brought into 
action.” 

I gave myself up for lost, and began to think seriously of the 
unfinished second volume. Phil’s style of punishment was the 
reverse of soothing, and once we were clear of the hedge, the rest of 
the journey was performed in shorter time than I should like to tell. 
I fancy Jack enjoyed that day’s fishing: he caught nothing—a fact 
which was not surprising, since he found it necessary to resign his 
rod to Miss Janie at a very early hour; and, after luncheon, old 
Davenport got hold of him, and treated him to a disquisition on the 
gentle craft, angling past and present, and the speaker’s achievements 
in almost every known trout-stream in the United Kingdom. Very 
soon afterwards I felt a hand on my shoulder, and turned to see 
Jack standing beside me with a radiant face. 

‘ve done it, Charlie,” he said in a low tone. 

“Well?” 

**Tt’s all right, she has promised to wait for me. I hardly dared to 
hope she would.” 

Ym awfully glad, Jack,” I said, as he returned my brotherly 
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; squeeze of his hand. “ But, ’pon my word, I don’t know whether 


you ought to have done it yet.” 

‘Oh, I’ve been to head-quarters—Janie insisted upon that. Old 
Davenport was inclined to be a little bit snappish at first ; talked about 
my engaging his daughter’s affections without her parents’ consent, 
and all that sort of thing; he has given his consent though, and he’s 
going to set us up in trade. I mean, Janie will have a fortune, so 
money matters are not to stand in the way. A perfect old brick he 
is,” concluded Jack, with affectionate disrespect. 

Twelve o’clock that same night we were all three pacing up and 
down the shrubbery by the light of our cigars and the moon; Jack in 
a beatific silence that disdained to answer or even listen to the 
running fire of chaff kept up on either side of him. 

‘¢ Hallo!” exclaimed Phil at last, as we wheeled round for another 
turn down the walk. “‘ Here she is.” 

True enough, there was the white dress and golden head gleaming 
in the moonlight, not thirty yards in front of us. 

We went forward slowly, and in another moment the girl was close to 
us, looking straight before her as if she saw nothing but the long, dark 
vista of the walk, and the moonlit lawn at the end. Her face was 
perfectly white and colourless, and there seemed to me a certain in- 
distinctness, a something shadowy about it—and indeed her whole 
figure—that I had not noticed on the former occasion of our meeting 
her. Wentworth stepped in front of her and raised his hat: ‘I beg 
your pardon,” he began, and then stopped—he was speaking to 
nothing! My eyes had been fixed on him and on the girl, intently ; I 
had not taken them off for one second—no, nor one tenth part of a 
second—but, as the words had left his lips, I could see him only ; the 
little white figure had disappeared, the place where it had stood was 
empty ; and, hat in hand, Phil paused, staring in mute amazement. 
** Are we all mad?” he exclaimed fiercely, wheeling round on us, 

‘I suppose we must be,” I answered. ‘‘ And, in that case, we had 
perhaps better go to bed, and leave further investigations till to- 
morrow.” 

“‘T’ll investigate and get at the bottom of this confounded mystery 
before I’m much older,” Phil rejoined in a passionate tone. ‘I see 
no fun in being made a fool of night after night.” 

‘¢ Well, come in and wait in the gallery; there is sure to be a row 
of some kind to-night.” Jack knocked the ashes from his cigar as 
he spoke, thrust his hands deep down into his pockets, and marched 
on. We made the best of our way back through the shrubbery into 
the house, with watchful eyes bent on every turn of the walk, and 
opening in the trees; Wentworth questioning us both as to what we 
had seen, and as to the precise moment when the apparition, what- 
ever it might be, had disappeared from our view; Jack’s account 
agreed in every particular with mine. Phil himself had seen nothing 
more than we had, or failed to see as much. The plot thickened. 
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Arrived upstairs, he took up his station in the archway, a light on 
the bracket at his elbow, and Shot at his feet. Jack and I stood on 
either side of the open doorway of our room, partly in the shadow. 
The house was perfectly silent—Mrs. Brown and her spouse having 
retired to rest some two hours before—and no sound broke the in- 
tense stillness but that of our own quick breathing, an occasional low 
whine from Shot, and an answering growl from his master. 

For my own part, I must confess to a very fervent hope that this, 
our fourth vigil, would be an undisturbed one, and did not like 
Wentworth’s nervous irritability and excitement over the mystery ; 
and, though I was anxious enough to get at the bottom of it, I 
hardly knew whether to treat the matter in jest or in earnest: 
whether to advise Phil to leave it alone, or to take further steps to 
discover the cause of these midnight disturbances. I was not con- 
verted to the ghost theory, but I began to think there was something 
uncanny about the house. 

We waited there perhaps a quarter of an hour; Phil changed his 
position impatiently ; Jack looked at his watch and held it out to me 
with a significant glance; I nodded assent, and then started. A 
light footstep fell on the polished floor not ten yards from us, and 
came nearer, advancing slowly and cautiously it seemed. Shot 
crouched down lower at his master’s feet, and showed his gleaming 
white teeth in a long, furious growl. Phil turned round full face to 
the end of the passage, completely filling up the doorway with 
his tall, heavily-built figure. I looked straight out into the darkness, 
as Jack was doing, with a fixed, fascinated gaze. Ere we had time 
to think, the soft footfall seemed to pass us. I could not move a 
finger, could not stretch out my hand to feel what was to us so 
strangely invisible, and yet must have some shape or form. I heard 
a brief, stern word from Wentworth; and then that awful cry, 
more fearful, more despairing, if possible, than before. The spell 
seemed gone, and I turned my head just in time to see a look 
of awful horror and dismay in Phil’s face that almost froze my 
blood. 

“Take it away ; for mercy’s sake, take the cursed thing away !” he 
muttered hoarsely, putting his hand over his eyes ; and then he stag- 
gered a little and fell heavily, before I could step forward to save him. 

We were both kneeling beside him in a moment, and Jack turned 
the ashy grey face to the light, and laid his fingers on the wrist 
hurriedly. There was no sign of life or movement, and the head 
fell back again. He looked at me. 

“ Charlie,” he groaned, “he’s dead !” 

“Dead! No—no!” I shouted desperately. Tearing open the 
shirt, I placed my hand upon the heart, that had already ceased to 
beat. 

Alas! it was too true; poor Phil Wentworth was dead. The 
kindest, truest friend man ever had! We raised his head again, 
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fetched water and brandy, and then carried him to the bed in my 
room. It was all in vain. 

I need not enter into all the details of that terrible night. The 
alarm, the hastening for the doctor, the desperate remedies, the lin- 
gering hope, resigned at last, and then the awful silence of death, 
and the darkened room upstairs; or of the days that followed, full— 
it seemed to me—of hurrying to-and-fro, of strange, painful scenes, 
and faces of mingled curiosity and sorrow. Heart disease and undue 
excitement, the doctors in their wisdom pronounced it, and I suppose 
they were right: doctors always are; but I know what Jack thought 
and what I thought myself—that there was something else besides 
undue excitement. Poor Phil undoubtedly saw something that 
night : what it was I do not know—I scarcely dare to think. 

It was not until months after that I could bear to have the subject 
mentioned, or hear the strange wild legend of that haunted gallery— 
a legend that had almost died out with the decay of the old house: 
of a fair ancestress of the Wentworths, with a sweet, childlike face, 
and a heart as hard and cruel as her face was fair, condemned for her 
many crimes, and a wickedness conspicuous even in the dark and 
wicked age in which she lived, to wander for ever up and down the 
gloomy passages and galleries of her earthly home, in the most 
hideous form that the mind of man can conceive, and shrieking out 
the never-ending torture and despair of a lost soul—a fearful vision, 
appearing only to the heir of the house in every third generation. 

I do not know whether to believe the story or not: it is no great 
matter. I only know that I lost my dearest friend that night, and 
though I shall go to him, he will never come back to me. As 
for the strange apparition in the garden, it will, I suppose, for ever 
remain a mystery. I had no heart to make further investigations and 
inquiries. But the sweet, childish face I saw that summer night in 
the shrubbery rises before me even now when I think of my poor 
friend. Was it—could it have been—one with the hideous vision 
that filled his brave heart with such sudden horror and dismay? I 
will think of it no more, 

It all came to an end at last, and we went back to town the joint 
possessors of Aldrum and the Aldrum estate, by a codicil in poor 
Wentworth’s will dated only a few days before he joined us for 
that fatal holiday. From that day to this we have never, either of 
us, set foot on our property. ‘The house is kept in some sort of 
repair, and the estate fairly well managed, I believe, but I cannot 
make up my mind to go and see. I'll leave my responsibility to 
that bright, fair-haired lad who comes rushing in at the window for a 
ball of string and some advice about his kite, and wonders audibly 
why his father is looking so dull over those bothering papers. 

“Your advice is sound and good, Charlie, my boy. ‘The papers 
shall be shoved into the drawer, and we will go and fly kites,” 

















ABOUT NORWAY. 
By CHARLES W. WooD, AUTHOR OF “ THROUGH HOLLAND.” 





OT until long familiar 
scenes and circum- 
stances have passed away 
for ever can we know how 
happy we were in them, 
and what a blank has arisen 
in our lives, Rarely until 
the loved has become the 
lost, as far as earth is con- 
cerned, do we appreciate 
at its true value the quiet, 
unobtrusive beauty of a life 
that is nevermore to make 
our sunshine. The light 
of other days has faded, 
and the same light can 
never again brighten those 
that are to come. 

So, not until our short 
stay at Gudvangen was 
over, did we realise what 
a pleasant interregnum it 
had been to our life in 
Norway. A brief calm in the storm of constant motion through 
which for many weeks we had been passing. Everything favoured 
us. That uncertain element, the weather, had been propitious. The 
situation of Gudvangen was retired as it was glorious; the small 
handful of houses enlivened, but took not from the repose of nature. 
By the time our stay came to an end, we were looked upon as old 
inhabitants of the place, and felt on friendly terms with everyone. 
This happy state of feeling was apparently shared by the natives 
themselves: from the postmaster, with his calm, refined face, that 
appeared to have a past history in it of some shock, trouble or suffer- 
ing, down to his two pale-faced intelligent boys, who seemed above 
the rest of the village lads, and somewhat out of place amongst them. 

They, amongst others, accompanied us to the steamer, one of 
them chattering in English, which he had managed to pick up by 
some process of his own, unknown to the rest of the little world. 
“Will you come with us to England?” I said, pleased with his 
endeavours to conquer the difficulties of an unknown tongue: 
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anticipating that the fear of a stranger, the vague mystery enshrouding 
a far-off land, the love of home, would be enough to bring forth 
a decided No. But I reckoned without my host—or rather, in 
this instance, without my guest. The little fellow of thirteen sum- 
mers was quite ready to depart. With the most serious air he 
started off to obtain his father’s consent and pack his trunk. There 
and then, with the happy confidence of youth, he would have placed 
his hand in mine, and gone with me to the ends of the earth. After 
that, it was not the easiest task in the world to persuade him that his 
best place was by his father’s side. 

So we departed: steaming down the Naerofjord into the broader 
waters of the Sogne, calling at many stations on our way to Laerdal. 
One spot in particular drew forth many an adjective of praise from 
the passengers, where sloping hills, green and placid, swept round in 
an immense semicircle, their shadows reflected on the calm waters. 
Here sheep grazed and goats skipped about in happy security. It 
was the only bit of smiling scenery we had seen on the broad arm of 
the Sognefjord, where, for the most part, everything is of the severe 
and frowning type. Barren mountains raising their gigantic and rocky 
heads in magnificent disdain of all that is soft and beautiful in 
nature: deep fissures and crevices where repose eternal snows: 
heights given up to the blue ice of the glaciers whose existence is not 
marked by decades and generations, but sets centuries at defiance. 

Towards evening, we passed between the high mountains that 
contract and tower in the neighbourhood of Laerdal, rounded a 
point, and in the distance sighted the little town (that was no better 
than a village) reposing in the plain. 

It was a return to old familiar quarters, But there was still the 
same want of cordiality in the landlord to his guests: and still the 
waiting-woman was repelling as ever: as silent and mysterious in her 
movements ; looking at you with a fixed, unamiable stare when you 
made a request, that, in fear of her, became a petition and almost an 
apology. And still she would listen and depart, making no sign, but 
presently doing your bidding. 

And now for the first time in Norway, we were prisoners from stress 
of weather. Thursday morning announced itself with a downpour of 
rain that rendered travelling impossible, where it was not imperative. 
We had a few days to spare, and determined to wait in hope of 
better times. Our pedestrians did likewise. It was as unpleasant 
to walk as to carriole in the rain. 

Of all places, Laerdal is perhaps the worst to be detained in. 
Sheltered from the winds, it soon grows hot, ‘relaxing and dismal. 
The mountains, so close to the inn, overpower you, until at last 
you feel oppressed as by a nightmare. The everlasting murmur of 
the cataracts becomes infinitely wearisome, and drives one to the 
verge of madness. The body of water was two or three times as great 
as at our first visit, and the noise was loud in proportion. We went 
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‘to bed with our windows open, and could not sleep for the roar: 
we closed them and were suffocated. It was all very picturesque, 
but one may pay too great a price even for the beautiful. 

So we hoped that Friday would mend matters; but Friday, still 
more obstinately wet, only marred them further. Some of the 
travellers, however, had had enough of it, and took up the thread of 
their journey soon after breakfast, departing in carrioles. They had 
their trouble for their pains; and a drenching through and through 
into the bargain. In about three hours’ time they returned with the 
alarming intelligence that the heavy rains had caused a landslip. A 
portion of the road overhanging a precipice had given way: it was 
impossible to pass over. Men were already hard at work, and it was 
hoped the road would be open, at least to pedestrians, on the 
morrow. Next week the King would come that way, in his royal 
progress through the country, and not an hour was to be lost. 

This intelligence was not exhilarating to those whose time was 
limited, but we hoped for the best. On Saturday morning came 
the good news that the chasm was bridged over by planks. The 
rain had ceased, and with it our endurance of Laerdal. We 
hired carrioles to take us right through to Christiania, and bade 
the comfortable inn and its eccentric folk a last, not very reluctant, 
farewell. Our friends had shouldered their knapsacks, and were an 
hour or two ahead of us. 

The road now lay through familiar scenes, and we renewed with 
delight the impressions of our first carriole journey in Norway. 
Passing up the valley, which narrowed as we ascended into the 
mountains, we presently came to the site of the disaster. Just 
before doing so we met two ladies travelling to Laerdal. They 
looked indignant, and were boiling over with rage at the uncere- 
monious, almost dishonest conduct of the navvies. ‘The chasm 
was so slightly bridged by the planks, that vehicles had to be 
taken to pieces—the wheels dismounted from the body—and 
carried across. ‘The overseer was away, and the men refused to do 
anything under a bribe. For two hours they detained these indig- 
nant ladies, finally assisting them only when their extortionate demands 
had been satisfied. 

We listened to the woes of these ladies, gave them every satisfac- 
tion that sympathy could afford, and proceeded to the scene of action. 
It was a formidable landslip ; a few loose, tottering planks requiring 
a steady head, and something more than Dutch courage alone en- 
abled one to pass over the yawning chasm, The sides were rocky and 
precipitous, and at the bottom the noisy torrent of the Laera ran over 
its stony bed. For some time we endeavoured to impress upon the 
men—a rough, evil-looking set-—that, our moments being precious, 
we should think it amiable on their part to assist us. They stared 
insolently, but paid no further attention to the requests, Suddenly, 
without warning, after keeping us waiting more than an hour, they 
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turned to, dismounted the carrioles and carried them over in a 
twinkling. Horses were unable to pass. At this crisis the overseer 
appeared, and the mystery was solved. Like Miss Pecksniff, they had 
seen him coming round the corner. 

But we were over, and we were thankful. At about six o’clock 
that Saturday evening we reached Husum, where we had arranged 
with our friends to put up for the night. And not for that night only 
as it turned out, but for all Sunday also, On Sunday morning the 
downpour of rain was greater and more determined than ever, It 
was a pleasant, quiet Sunday, for we had the place to ourselves, In 
the afternoon when the rain ceased, the youths and maidens of the 
surrounding buildings dressed up in their costumes, and went their 
various ways. One little fellow shouldered his rod, and in about an 
hour’s time returned with a dozen fine trout, some of which found 
their way to our supper-table. 

Monday rose in splendour and tremendous heat: a reward for our 
patient waiting. A long day’s journey lay before us, but a longer 
one was in store for the morrow. These enforced stoppages had 
stretched our time to its utmost limits. At Haeg we overtook our 
two walking friends, and there finally parted from them. We had 
now to push on, and the most indefatigable pedestrian could not 
keep up with the rate at which we must travel. Not that the speed 
was startling, but the hours were long. 

Again we passed through old, familiar scenes: again were struck 
with the meek, subdued look of the pale, apparently henpecked 
landlord at Skogstad, though on this occasion we neither saw 
nor heard the shrew. Perhaps she had been tamed; perhaps 
she had departed this life. But no: there were no signs of any 
suddenly-acquired happiness in the man’s expression: no insane 
joy irradiated his countenance. Shrews, as a rule, live to be a 
hundred. Like cats, they have many lives; but unfortunately they 
cannot be so easily disposed of. What would kill ordinary women 
is a mere jest to them. It is always our “dear gazelles” that go 
first. And this brings us face to face with another of life’s many 
mysteries—why man, constantly putting out a blind hand for the 
substance, grasps only the shadow. 

We left the subdued martyr, so pale and shadowy himself, 
and pushed on to Tune, found the illustrious Member of Parlia- 
ment at home, and full of care for his guests: as little like an M.P. 
as he could be—so modest, so ready to act, so little given to 
talking. It was then that he begged us to return later on in the 
year with a party of friends, to shoot bears: declaring that he would 
guarantee excellent sport, and make us as comfortable as his out-of- 
the-way inn permitted, And he would have been as good as his 
word. Nevertheless, we spared the bears. It was a formidable 
undertaking, and the cold of a Norwegian autumn or winter, setting 
other considerations aside, was not to be lightly encountered. 
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We started at six o’clock the next morning upon our longest day’s 
journey. It did not come to an end for twenty-one hours, although 
at Reien it nearly came to an end altogether. Here they gave us 
terrible horses: animals in a condition only to be speedily put out 
of life and misery. We afterwards learned that the station was noted 
for its inhuman proceedings. In this instance our postboy was a 
woman, and she sat herself, as they generally do, upon the luggage 
strapped on behind. So A.’s carriole had the double load. My 
horse, the better of the two, soon outdistanced the other. The 
road wound round at the foot of the mountains, beside the run- 
ning stream, which now and again broke in grand, majestic waterfalls. 
Nearing Fagernaes, I stopped and waited for A. to put in an appear- 
ance. At length, after what seemed an interminable time, he 
rounded the corner, walking—carriole, horse, luggage and woman 
were not. The animal had utterly broken down, and could scarcely 
crawl at the rate of a yard a-minute. 

There was nothing left for it but to push on to the inn, and 
despatch a horse for the absent vehicle. But we had not been 
many minutes at Fagernaes before the woman came tearing in, like 
another Jehu, carriole and luggage in possession. What did it 
mean? Simply that she had met an empty stolkjaer on the road, 
and in spite of all protestations on the part of the postboy, almost 
ending in a pitched battle, seized upon his good horse and 
left him the bad one. We were lucky in having a woman for our 
charioteer: boy or man would never have had sense thus to get 
out of a difficulty, But we wondered how the youth felt and 
fared, who, no doubt, was still patiently waiting on the high road the 
resuscitation of his steed. 

All differences adjusted, we pushed on to Frydenlund, branched 
into a new road, and from this point into new scenery. That to 
the right led to Sdrum and the Spirillen: the road we had fol- 
lowed in coming from Christiania. We now turned up a gradual 
and lengthened ascent, ending in a view at once magnificent and 
extended: the immense valley and plain of Valders, intersected 
by its villages and lakes; the snow-capped Jotunheim mountain 
range in the far distance. The evening shadows were lengthening, 
the glow of the day was past. We were many hundred feet above 
the valley, which had a distant, dreamy look about it. Full of 
beauty and repose was the scene, which yet we had little time to 
contemplate. The end of our day’s journey was far off; and the 
declining sun warned us that much would have to be done in 
darkness. . 

Our postboy, a well-grown Jad of fifteen, spoke very fair English, 
which he had learned at school. He informed us that it was now 
his holidays, and he had only come with us to oblige the people of 
the inn. We felt duly honoured. He went circumstantially into the 
history of his family, to the third and fourth generation. His father 
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was a small farmer, and he pointed out his home—a little house 
nestling in a plantation of stunted birch trees, surrounded by culti- 
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vated fields—with quite a proud, affectionate look. But he was very 
happy at school, preferred books to farm work, and would be sorry 
when the time came for the exchange. 

So we reached Sveen, whence an almost continuous descent led 
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through a dense pine district. Gloomy firs surrounded us, extend- 
ing in long wave-like undulations far into the distance, rising out 
of deep ravines wild and desolate: all shrouded, ere the next station 
was gained, in impenetrable night. 

At Tomlevolden the landlord said—in a short, decided manner, 
crushing to weak nerves—that it was impossible to proceed further 
until the next morning. As it was impossible to remain, it was clear 
that one impossibility must be overcome. The landlord, beside 
himself at finding that he must give way—according to the law they 
are compelled to find horses for you at any hour of the day or night 
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—kept us waiting until long past midnight, and then despatched us 
with two men, and an ill-tempered command not to take us beyond 
the next station: we were to be left there, high and dry, to go 
through another battle for horses. 

We had spent the time very cheerfully in awakening echoes out of 
a piano that stood in a corner of the enormous room they had shown 
us into: sounds that were almost weird and out of place in this 
far-off, desolate region, wrapped in a silence and solitariness almost 
tangible. Yet it was in keeping with the gloomy depths of Beet- 
hoven’s melancholy strains; and, for want of Moonlight, he might 
very well have been inspired, had he been there, to write a ‘ Mid- 
night ” Sonata, full of the ghosts of black forests and the murmur of 
rushing torrents, In place of Beethoven, there came in presently two 
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very pretty girls, dressed in dark, well-fitting gowns, and looking 
quite like young ladies, who brought us the consolation of steaming 
coffee in delicate cups, and biscuits handed us with their own fair 
fingers: compassionating, no doubt, our hard usage, and evidently 
holding cause with us against their wicked tyrant of a father. This 
delicious sympathy (the coffee always remembered) was quite worth 
the price paid for it. 

The darkness, as we started afresh, could be felt as well as seen. 
Stars glittered and flashed in the heavens. One star in particular, 
rising above the pine-clad hills, looked large and brilliant almost as a 
small moon. Nothing could be seen around but the dim outlines of 
the hills, fringed with trees, or clear cut, after their kind. Now 
the road was black and dense with overhanging boughs; here and 
there, huge gaps in the earth suggesting gloomy thoughts of graves 
and midnight adventures; and now the road opened out upon a 
large tract of water, into which the running stream emptied itself 
with determined fury. 

The men, unable to speak English, were mysteriously, persistently 
silent ; only when passing these yawning roadside pits, exchanging 
hurried sentences that sounded portentous to our excited imagina- 
tions. Why, by the way, does darkness always excite the imagination ? 
Perhaps they were making up a nice little plot to rob, murder, and 
bury us out of sight. No one would ever be the wiser; and, if 
they would not be much the richer, how were they to know that? 


’ One had heard of such things: of course, all the fearful tales of mid- 


night assassins and mysterious disappearances that had ever come 
to our knowledge recurred with startling vividness. 

But they were better than they seemed, these men; innocent and 
even kindly ; for when we reached the next station, they offered to 
take us on to Odnaes, our final destination. We wondered whether 
those two pretty maidens had stood our friends in need; and, under 
cover of the night, whispered their instructions into the ears of the 
men as they were setting out. Whatever the cause, we gladly closed 
with the proposal. The people at that last station were evidently 
all fast, very fast asleep. As for ourselves, we had now only one 
ambition, one desire in life: to get to our journey’s end and sink 
into unconsciousness. 

The dawn of a new day was creeping out of the East. Every 
moment it grew a little less black and shadowy, and Odnaes was 
reached in the chill grey light of early morning. It was three 
o’clock ; we had been twenty-one hours on the road. We paid the 
men, gave them an extra “ drikke penge” for their civility in bringing 
us to the end of our journey—it had been a great accommodation 
to us, and a piece of benevolence on their part—and they, rejoicing, 
went their way to an adjoining barn, no doubt to divide the money 
amiably and also sink into oblivion. 

We knocked at the door of the inn for admittance. It was a 
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building much larger and more pretentious than anything we had 
seen since leaving Bergen: in fact quite an hotel, and not a small 
one. To alight upon such a structure at apparently the ends of the 
earth was a matter of surprise. At length, in answer to our repeated 
summons, an unsophisticated lady—stout, not comely, with flowing 
locks, and a scanty white robe—appeared in the corridor. Her 
face was pale, and she evidently thought it was fire. We surveyed 
her through the glass doors with wonder, as a being of another 
sphere. But no sooner did she catch sight of our amazed gaze, 
than, with a shriek that sufficiently proved her humanity, she dis- 
appeared like a flash of lightning. We were left in solitude. Act 
the First. 

Act the Second commenced with the re-opening of the door 
through which the celestial vision had vanished, and the issuing 
therefrom of a folding-screen, propelled as it were, by invisible hands, 
struggling across the corridor. We supposed the celestial being was 
behind it : we could not be certain. The vision disappeared through 
the opening whence it had first appeared, a door was violently 
slammed, and once more silence and solitude. 

We were beginning to wax impatient, when Act the Third opened 
with the arrival of a sleepy, dishevelled maiden, half-dressed, and 
very human indeed, who unbarred, unbolted the doors, admitted, 
and forthwith ushered us to sleeping-rooms. We were grateful, but 
our hours of unconsciousness, if any, would be short. It was now 
nearly four o’clock : at six we must be up again for the steamer. 

In less than three hours we had packed our selves, carrioles, and 
baggage on board the boat. Before leaving the hotel we came 
across the landlady, and recognised our previous night’s apparition. 
She gave us a shake of the head, half laughing, half indignant, and 
in a “‘ Good voyage !” sealed our pardon. 

The journey up the Randsfjord..was pleasant; the lake a little 
disappointing. It is almost the largest in Norway. — At first setting 
out it was very picturesque, with rich fertile banks, villages and 
churches giving life to the landscape, and clusters of weeping birches 
bending over the clear waters as if enamoured of their own reflection. 
The early morning sunshine sparkled over all. But making way, and 
calling at various stations, the hills became uninteresting, the points 
of the scenery less striking. Finally it grew monotonous, and we 
were not sorry when it was over. On the whole we had been more 
pleased with the Spirillen, a lake of much smaller extent. Some 
allowance, perhaps, must be made for the twenty-one hours’ journey 
of the previous day, and a comparatively sleepless night, which would 
knock out of most people, for the time being, a little of their 
enthusiasm for the Beautiful. 

We landed at the Randsfjord station, where most people took 
train for Christiania. We preferred our carrioles, and the road, 
taking the splendid district of the Ringeriget, and were more than 
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repaid for our extra trouble—if that can be called trouble which 
affords at once the highest pleasure and delight. 

From Randsfjord to Honefos, the drive lay in part through a great 
wood. ‘The trees overhead plunged us into delicious shade. The 
rough, often steep, road, sometimes threatened to turn us over 
altogether. Wild flowers and fruit grew in abundance. Again the 
oak fern, so common in the forests of Norway, charmed the eye, 
with its fresh, pure green; bilberries, larger and more luscious than 
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any ever seen in England, waited to be gathered in reckless profu- 
sion. Flaming scarlet leaves of some unknown plant, enlivened the 
forest-carpet, and the sun chequered our path with long lights and 
shadows. It was fairyland; and had the little people suddenly 
made themselves visible, reclining upon the oak fern, or feasting 
upon the bilberries, we might have wondered more, perhaps, but not 
have been more enchanted. 

The forest passed away, and we launched out upon quite an English 
scene. Narrow, picturesque lanes ; broad plains, animated by genuine 
farm-houses with their rich stores; fields of grain, where men and 
women were reaping. Through the fertile plain a silvery river ran its 
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course to the sea, probably having already gone through the torrent 
fever phases before reaching the calm tenour of its present life. All 
this passed away, and we found ourselves at Honefos: so rich in 
its marvellous rushing torrents and waterfalls: such a sheet of wide, 
falling, tumbling foam as can hardly be matched in Norway, perhaps 
not in Europe. The falls are not high, but they are long and wide- 
spread: the body of water is overwhelming, its force tremendous: a 
succession of rapids. The neighbouring saw-mills make it more pictu- 
resque, and the surrounding country is of the loveliest description. 
Altogether Honefos is worth a sojourn, and the hotel, with its 
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pleasant garden, is comfortable and almost luxurious—at least, to 
anyone coming from the less civilised regions of the north, But we 
had decided to push on to Sundvolden, for the purpose of ascend- 
ing the famous “ King’s View” on the following morning. 

Our road lay in part through a wide tract of country, and presently 
we came to the quaint church of Nordenhovs, with its white body, 
black tapering spire, and little parsonage. The place is historically 
interesting. Here, in 1716, the wife of the pastor succeeded in 
betraying six hundred Swedes by her own wit into the hands of the 
Norwegians. The scene rose vividly before one, that quiet evening, 
throwing a romantic glow over the spot that the gathering twilight 
could not obliterate. One saw the brave woman setting fire to the 
huge pile of wood, ostensibly to warm the enemy, in reality to give 
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notice to the Norsemen. Then she freely distributed spirits amongst 
them (there must have been an. abundant supply in the cellars of 
the good pastor to satisfy six hundred men, but history must not be 
questioned), and when her countrymen arrived the enemy fell an easy 
prey into their hands. Let us hope they received mercy. 

Beyond this, skirting a lake and bowling rapidly over a hard, 
well-made road, we reached at length the inn of Sundvolden, at the 
foot of and overshadowed by the mountains one has to climb for a 
sight of the ‘* King’s View.” It was kept by the most decent and 
honest, most civil and obliging landlord it had been our good fortune 
to meet in all Norway. 

The house itself was somewhat dark and gloomy. Large rooms 
furnished in an old-fashioned manner. Ponderous four-post bed- 
steads hung with thick curtains, where at mid-day you might wrap 
yourself in the darkness of night. Long passages cold, cheerless, 
and mysterious. But there were rooms at the top, smaller, more 
modern than these ghost-haunted chambers, far more cheerful ; 
out of whose windows you could look upon the great mountains, the 
opposite lake, and the distant hills. The landlord’s courtesy, how- 
ever, robbed the ghosts of their terrors, and one felt at home and at 
rest within his portals. 

To-night the ghosts were slightly noisy in the shape of a party of 
Norwegians who were merry in their cups—but a very innocent 
merriment after all: and slightly romantic in the form of four pairs of 
lovers; mutual friends, who did nothing but fall out with each other 
and fall in again, and thus passed the time in a manner more agree- 
able to themselves than amusing to those around. Finally they 
went off in.two conveyances, half gigs, half barouches, and their 
mirth might be heard far down the road, startling rude echoes in the 
quiet mountains and affrighting the silence of the lake. By this 
time the merry-makers above had sought their respective couches ; 
and when we retired to ours—the new rooms in the roof—if the 
house was haunted, it was only by the ghosts of departed laughter. 
This is often quite sufficiently appalling, without troubling the visitants 
from the world of spirits. 

Next morning we ascended the mountain to the “ King’s View,” 
A. walking, I once more on horseback. But now there was neither 
appearance nor reality of danger, as there had been in the Vettifos 
excursion, No deep precipices with rushing torrents far down the 
height; no turning impossible corners over yawning gulfs where—- 
to allude once more to Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and to greet his words— 
my horse’s head hung down on the one side, and his tail on the other, 
like the yarn scales in the weigh-house. A safe but rough road led 
half way up the mountain, and beyond that a narrower, steeper path, 
worn into steps and hollows by a multitude of pilgrims, gave access to 
the summit. 

Once there, we had our reward. Turning a sharp angle, there 
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suddenly burst upon us an immense stretch of fair fertile plain inter- 
sected by villages, lakes, islands, flowing streams, and long white 
roads backed by an amphitheatre of mountains, range upon range, 
many of them ice and snow-crowned.. These stretched far away, 
and melted into dream pictures. The view is best seen in the 
afternoon or early evening, when the declining sun gilds everything 
with a richer, softer tone, throwing up lights and shadows that add so 
much to the beauties of nature. 

On the lake before us, a dark speck upon the water looked in the 
far distance like a small bird; but a glass quickly magnified it into a 
gay cavalier rowing a fair dame to the opposite shore. An elope- 
ment, perhaps. Surely in such scenes something unusual and 
romantic must always be taking place? But in Norway elopements 
are not popular. The cold, calm blood of the Norseman is 
little given to impulse: that kind of impulse which acts first, calcu- 
lates and repents afterwards. The country, too, is unfavourable to 
these tender episodes. Long journeys through a hard, rough 
country, with a prevalent east wind, giving time for reflection, and 
also for recapture, require a second consideration before they are 
lightly encountered. Now second thoughts are fatal to impulse, and 
consequently to elopement. 

Before us was the whole range of the Ringerike; and, stretching 
away to the left were the calm waters of the Tyrifjord. The view 
was much of it too far off, too extensive to be taken in in detail; to be 
even appreciated at a first visit; but as we turned away we felt as if 
we had been gazing upon a small kingdom, one of the fair kingdoms of 
the earth. A party of ladies were struggling upwards, and would soon 
occupy the seats we had just quitted; the small opening cleared in 
the mountain height, with the pine trees all about; a spot full of 
isolation and repose, but a little too much above the world to be 
quite comfortable. 

At noon we started on our last day’s journey. In a few hours we 
should reach Christiania, bid farewell to carriole travelling, the 
changes and vicissitudes of the road, the wild freedom of this 
pleasant life. In point of beauty, this day equalled anything 
we had seen since leaving Laerdal. We skirted the borders of the 
beautiful Tyrifjord, on the one hand: on the other, the mountain 
sides were covered with tangle and gorgeous flowers, wild straw- 
berries and raspberries, luscious and abundant. The temptation 
was too great : we stopped, scrambled up the hillsides, gathered juicy 
handfuls of the fruit, and were children once more. Now we passed 
through vast pine forests; now came out upon views almost as grand 
as that we had lately seen from the mountain height of Sundvolden ; 
now rumbled over rude bridges spanning streams that dashed over 
their stony beds, and kissed the tangles that dipped their heated 
branches in the cooling waters. 

Approaching the capital, more life and animation were apparent. 
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Houses sprang up in greater number; factories and mills sent fotth 
their wonted sounds of labour; people hurried to-and-fro as if they 
had real business to attend to, and hard work was the stern order 
of the day. Sandvigen, last on the outskirts of Christiania ; so near 
the great town one could almost hear its rush and roar, feel the 
suffocation of its streets. For the last time we changed horses. 
At the station, in a room below us, unmistakable signs of rioting 
and drunkenness were going on. It was the first time we had seen 
or heard anything of the kind in Norway. As the men one after 
another came reeling into the open air, A., pointing to them, said 
it was evident we were once more approaching civilisation. 

Away we went again, and were soon in the fair suburbs of the 
capital. Strings of villas embowered in luxuriant gardens, where 
flowers grew in reckless profusion. On these our eyes, long withheld, 
feasted with keen pleasure. The flowers seen since leaving Christ- 
iania had been few and far between, save here and there the wild 
flowers of the woods growing amidst the ferns: lovely of their 
kind, but of another order. Many of these villas, after our late ex- 
periences, looked almost palatial, a dignified calmness and repose 
a noli-me-tangere air was over them all. We were returning to the 
pomps and vanities of the wicked world. 

As to ourselves, launching at length into the busy streets of the 
town, we felt that for us all calmness and repose was over. With 
something like a groan, we realised how blissful had been the past 
days, now ended. The hot streets of Christiania were scorch- 
ing as a furnace after the weeks of magnificent air we had been 
breathing. ‘The houses seemed to fall upon and suffocate us. A 
glaring, mocking pair of eyes appeared to be gazing curiously from 
every window as we clattered along and awoke the echoes of the 
quieter side streets: and in a procession of two felt ourselves re- 
markable and conspicuous as if we had been a procession of twenty. 
After our late life ; where nothing had been more delightfully evident 
than the absence of men and civilisation, the presence of absolute 
liberty and freedom from all manner of restraint ; this returning to 
forests of bricks and mortar in place of the glorious pine forests 
with their eternal solitude and grandeur, was simply the unendurable 
of that which nevertheless had to be endured. 

Such being the case, as we turned into the broad thoroughfare of 
the Hotel Scandinavia, we shook ourselves morally into the con- 
dition of stoics, bid a long lingering farewell to the past, and 
with Spartan fortitude braced ourselves up to the present and 
the inevitable. 

I am ashamed to say that it had its compensations. As we 
entered the hospitable portals of the hotel, and presently sat down to 
a well-appointed table, and well-dressed dinner: not least amongst 
its luxuries the pure white bread to which we had long been strangers ; 
we felt that after all every medal has its reverse side, every cloud its 
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silver lining. A humiliating confession, but truth, like murder, will 
out soon or syne. 

In the visitors’ book we saw recorded the name of Herr von X., 
our pleasant travelling companion to the North Cape. So he had 
safely braved the dangers of mountain climbing, crossed the Justedal. 
Glacier, and was now probably refreshing himself with military 
manceuvres in Germany. 

The next day we devoted to matters small and trifling—but then 
trifles make up the sum of human life. Strolls about the town. 
Wondering whether it would ever again be possible to endure these 
miles and miles of streets and crowds and crowds of people. 
Falling amongst friends (where will you go and mof fall amongst 
them ? ) who, proceeding northwards in their yacht, were about to 
go through many of our late experiences, under more favourable con- 
ditions. We, alas, had no yacht, and in default, embarked at five 
o’clock on board the steamer for Hull. 

A small crowd of passengers were on board ; a great crowd lined 
the quay, of all nations and kindreds and tongues. As the gang- 
way was withdrawn, and the ship left the sides, a subdued shout 
arose; hats and handkerchiefs were waved; men and women clung 
to each other sobbing and sorrowing, having just parted from sons 
and daughters emigrating to a strange land. Young birds, headstrong 
and ill-advised, will leave the old nests—and, as aliens, sometimes 
count the bitter cost. One young fellow on board, unable to bear 
the sight, and perhaps repenting at the twelfth hour, was with diffi- 
culty prevented from throwing himself overboard, and swimming back 
to land: the dear land, the dear, broken hearts he was leaving 
behind, his happiness, his all—but never before realised. I, for one, 
would have held no staying hand. 

Gradually the crowd faded, the houses, the towers and steeples of 
Christiania grew less and less, until all went out of sight and hearing. 

We steamed down the romantic fjord. ‘Twilight fell and gave 
place to darkness. Mentally, in the blackness of the hour, we wished 
a long “ Good-night ” to picturesque, health-giving Norway ; its lonely 
pine forests, its rushing waterfalls, its fields of ice, and marvellous 
iron-bound coast ; its regions of midnight sun and midnight glory ; 
its stern, eternal hills and gentler valleys. And to its hospitable, 
earnest people, an “ Au revoir, sans adieu.” 


THE END 
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A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 
By F, E. M. NoTLEY, AUTHOR OF “OLIVE VARCOE.” 


ITTING by my fireside this Christmas time, with my young 
wife by me, she prays me to detail in writing. the history of 
that perilous adventure which befell me at this period just a year since. 
I was not married then. I was Florian’s lover, though not more 
her lover than I am now. I was living as I am at present at my 
paternal mansion of Penkivel, only I was a forlorn man living alone, 
my heart brooding over a jealous affection, and my mind filled with 
a blank melancholy. 

My mother had died but lately, and there was a great gap in our 
household—a gap hard to fill, for she was a notable woman, and a 
loving mother to me. A trifle fond of power perhaps, a trifle jealous 
and exacting ; but I have a little too much of her blood in me for that 
matter, so I will not complain that her affection required of ma, in 
return, an exclusive attention and a single heart. I gave both. 
Knowing all she had done for me, I thought it but a small thing that 
I should remain single for her sake. 

Nevertheless this bachelorhood had somewhat soured me, and at 
thirty-five I. was conscious that I could no longer play my part 


_among younger men, or catch the eye of a maiden, as I had done 


some eight or ten years ago. And this grieved me; for, down in 
the West, there lived a lady whom for three years I had loved secretly 
and too well. It was for my mother’s sake that I spoke not of my 
love. Looking sorrowfully on her aged face, I could not find it in 
my heart to embitter her last days by placing another mistress in the 
old house, where she had reigned queen for more than forty years. 
So I held my peace, and bore to see my love surrounded by hand- 
somer and younger suitors than myself—men before whom my 
claims would seem weak as cobwebs in the eyes of a young maiden. 
And yet sometimes the remembrance of a glance, a blush, a tone, 
made my heart beat wildly with hope, as in my loneliness I counted 
these shadows over in my memory. 

And now my mother was dead. She died blessing me; seeming 
at last to understand that, if she had done much for me, I too had 
borne somewhat for her. 

“Give yourself a comforter, dear Ralph,” she said eagerly. 
‘* Waste no time in grief; your household needs a mistress: marry, 
my son, and may God bless your choice !” 

Thus I had her blessing on it; and if I could only persuade 
myself that my suit would prosper, I might speak now; but my 
hopes were so low that I dared not. I was no longer young, my face 
was worn, my hair was sprinkled with silver threads, And this 
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change had come to me through her—for her sake. Oh, that I 
could make her understand this! 

Three years is a long time for a man to stifle love and endure 
jealousy, doubt, despair. And yet when I looked down on the face 
of my mother, so beautiful in death, I felt glad that I had borne 
these things silently and in patience. If Florian might only com- 
prehend that I had suffered, and love me for it! but no, I was too 
old now to win a woman so young and fair. 

Thus ran my thoughts, therefore it was no marvel I was exceeding 
sad after my mother’s funeral, when I sat in my house alone. 

It was Christmas Eve, and, because of my grief, there was silence 
among my servants, and there were no guests in the house, no voice 
of merriment or of song. It was very chill, very lonely, and I sat 
alone. 

Suddenly the door was opened by a rough hand, and there broke 
offensively upon my solitude a gay roysterer,—a merry blade men 
called him—#er cousin. The man was handsome and young, and had 
a careless, easy grace, a winning way with him that maddened me. 
For I knew his soul was not so fair as his face, and it was hard to 
see him gaining sweet smiles and gracious glances from those who 
had no means of judging him, save by his outward looks. 

“Why, man,” he cried, wringing my hand with false friendship, 
*‘thou’rt grim and glum, and silent as a drowned cat this Christmas 
tide! Come, cheer up! order in the punch-bowl and the claret : grief 
is dry; and at thy years there isno time for sorrow. Let us laugh 
and. be merry. I vow there are wrinkles on thy brow since last I saw 
thee, and thy pate grows grey as a bald magpie’s.” 

I answered his rude greeting with few words, but they were 
cautious for er sake, and I rang, and ordered Christmas cheer 
for him. 

We talked and drank till late into the night. In his cups his 
talk flowed freely, and his words were bitterto me. He loved 
his cousin, he said, and he believed her heart was his ; he was going 
to ride next day—Christmas Day—to her father’s house; he should 
be in time for dinner ; he should stay with them a week—the feasting, 
merry Christmas week. Had I any message? He would take it 
with pleasure; or a letter if I chose. 

‘“‘T had no letter, no message,” I answered coldly. 

Ah, well, I was a dismal man, and he was sorry for me. I had 
grown lately to look quite an old bachelor too. Why did I not 
brush up that grizzled hair of mine, and make love to some staid 
lady of my own age? There was Miss Penelope Penguin, she was 
but thirty-four, and not ill-looking ; what did I think of her ? 

I hated her. And I considered his remarks offensive. 

Oh, well, he begged pardon ; he meant no offence. _ At all events, 
let us drink to our future brides. He filled his cup to. the brim, 
and, reeling as he stood, drank to the health of the woman I 
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loved. ‘ Here’s to the health of Florian the fair !” he cried, ‘‘ and 
may she be my bride before Lammas-tide! Well, sir,” he added 
with tipsy fierceness, ‘ will you not give a health likewise ?” 

“TI cannot give a better toast, or a fairer lady,” I answered. 
‘I drink to Florian also. And may I see her in her shroud rather 
than wife to such a man as you!” I thundered forth with fury. 

Staring at me with stupid amazement in his bleared eyes, he 
flung the silver flagon across the table wildly, and then fell helpless 
and drunken on the floor. I rang the bell. 

“ Put this gentleman to bed,” I said quietly. With that I left the 
room ; I could not endure the sight of his handsome, foolish face, 
now that he had talked of Florian as his wife. 

In the morning, I saw by my servant’s looks that he was gone. I 
sat at my breakfast lonely, counting in my heart the miles still 
stretching between him and her. At dinner-hour he would be there— 
he would see her face—touch her hand—whisper the words in her 
ears that I had not dared to say. I thought of the dance, the song, 
the jest, the fair rooms bright with evergreens and music; and with 
heavy, jealous eyes I looked round upon my sombre dwelling, where 
the pale shadow of my dead still rested. 

And this was Christmas Day! Truly a melancholy time for a 
solitary man, who knows himself uncared for, and whose “ way of 
life has fallen into the sere and yellow leaf.” 

The next day, and the next went by; and on the third there came 
a letter from him. ‘ Had we drunk too much on Christmas Eve ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ He had a confused memory of a fight, in which he cer- 
tainly came off victorious, being unbruised. However, he hoped I 
would forget and forgive. For his part, he bore no malice, and was 
sorry for my loneliness and my loss. He had talked of me to his 
cousin, and she was sorry also, very sorry. And her father had said, 
‘Would I finish my Christmas with them?” It was doubly hard to 
be lonely at such a time, and se thought that grief was not so ill to 
bear when shared ; so would I come? I should have a Cornish wel- 
come, and good cheer,” 

He ended in his rough, wild way thus :— 

“ Hang it, man, brighten thy long visage, and bestride thine horse, 
and let the good beast bring thee hither with all speed. Here shalt 
thou find winter and fair weather, and a fairer lady, who deems not 
her cousin, forsooth, good company enough for Christmas.” 

It was hard to take an invitation from his hand. My pride rebelled 
against his interference ; I would not go. I held to this resolve all 
that day, and the next till noon ; then I read his letter again, and 
fancied I saw a vexed tone in it—fancied I saw that he had written 
it perforce against his will. At this my stubborn mood melted. 

I hesitated, pondered, then yielded. My weak heart yearned to 
see her face, and to have that joy, I would bear to behold it beaming 
smiles on him, 
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30th ; and even then it was past noon when I started. 


a sharp wind sprang up, and the snow began falling thickly. 


onslaught could never be stayed or driven back. 


bewildered by the whiteness, he and I had lost the road. 


sound broke the deathly stillness of the night. 


this drear moor. 


on, but he refused to obey either whip or spur. Seeing no 


into deep darkness unfathomable, terrible as the great pit. 


unthought of in its depths for ever. 





Half ashamed of my weakness, I lingered till next day—the 


But my horse was good, and if I rode hard, I might be at Tre vesy 
by nightfall. There was a sprinkle of snow on the ground, and 
a feathery shower fell lightly around me, of which I thought nothing 
till sunset. The short, dark day was over at five; and at that hour 


somewhat blinded and bewildered by the big flakes, ever flying down- 
wards and onwards, and around me, like a cold, patient army, whose 


Still I pushed on, though the poor beast I rode shook and 
trembled, and strove, in his dumb way, to reason against my head- 
strong will, And now, with some dismay, I suddenly perceived, by 
the sinking of my horse, even to his flanks, in heaped snow, that, 


but a rough one at the best, for I was in a wild country, where 
mines were many, and men and dwellings few. Extricating my poor 
steed from the drifted snow wherein he floundered, I rested him a 
moment, and shouted aloud for help. Again and again my cry came 
back to me, following on the wings of the cold wind, but no other 


Oh, for a saving light in some charitable window! But there was 
none—only snow and darkness, darkness and snow all around. I 
thought it terrible ; and yet in a little span of time from this I would 
have deemed it Paradise to be lying lonely on the heaped snow upon 


‘¢ Give me thine hand, wife. Methinks I have need of the touch 
of thy dear lips to give me courage, ere, even in memory, I can dare 
recall the horror—the hideous horror—of that night. So let me hold 
thee thus, while my shrinking pen draws the details of my peril.” 


I put my horse to a sharp canter, and he went about a furlong 
blindly, then stood still, snorting with terror, I strove to urge him 


for my horse’s fright and stubbornness, I spurred him sharply, and 
urged him with angry voice to obedience. His wonderful obstinacy 
compelled me at length to dismount, and, with my drawn sword in 
my hand, prepared for highwayman or footpad, I dragged him 
onwards by the bridle. Upon this he made one hasty plunge 
forward, then stopped, and at the same instant the earth went from 
beneath my feet, and I fell—fell I knew not whither, down, down, 


scarcely say whether I thought as I fell, yet I knew I was going to 
death—knew I was descending one of those unused shafts that lie 
out on many a Cornish moor—knew that my bones would lic 
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Surely there are moments in time that count as years, for, as I fell, 
I saw my whole life pass before me, and old buried actions long 
forgotten surged up fiery. I saw my mother’s face and Florian’s. 
As hers came I closed my eyes. ‘Let me die now,” I said; and, 
with a great cry to God for mercy, I gave myself up to Death. 

But even at that instant my flight was arrested, and I hung in mid- 
air, clinging by my hands, to what I knew not. It was my sword, 
which I had forgotten that I held. By a miracle it had thrust itself, 
as I fell, between the earth and the rocks in the side of the shaft; 
and there, jammed fast, it held me up. 

I cannot explain how this occurred—I only know that it was so. 
As that cry for mercy escaped my lips, the mercy came. My sword 
caught in the interstices of the rock, and I was held up, my feet 
dangling over the abyss, my hands clinging to the hilt of my good 
blade. It was firm as a wedge—I could feel that, in spite of my 
trembling ; yet still my position was horrible. ‘To remain thus, to 
hold on, was torture unutterable; but to yield even for a moment 
was death. There was no hope of release for hours—there was no 
possibility of relief of posture ; there was nothing but strong endurance 
and courage to carry me through. I waited—I suffered—I prayed. 

Ah! darling wife, you lean your fair face on mine, and your tears 
fall. Looking into your loving eyes, and paying back kiss for kiss, 
I thank God that I endured and hoped. It was a night to me of 
fire. The winds blew and the snow fell, but the cold touched me 
not; I had fallen too deeply into the shaft for that, even if my 
tortured blood could have felt it. 

Morning broke at last, and hope grew with it. At intervals I had 
called aloud through all the night ; but now, with scarcely any inter- 
mission, I raised my voice in cries for help. I did this till weariness 
stopped me; then I rested in agonised hope of a voice in reply. 
There was none. No sound reached me. I was in my grave, alone. 
I called again, again, again! I husbanded my voice. I drew in my 
breath, and shouted with the strength of despair. There was no 
answer. 

The sun travelled upwards, and I knew it was high noon, though 
to me the stars were visible likewise ; yet the mid-day rays shone some- 
what into the shaft, and showed me how I hung. The pit here was 
not quite perpendicular ; it sloped slightly from my feet outwards, 
and I had found rest for one foot on a ledge of rock. Oh, the ease 
to my anguish from this merciful rest! Tears sprang to my eyes as 
I thanked God for it. 

The sun had shown me that to climb out of the pit unaided was 
impossible, so I called for help again, and called till voice failed me. 
I ceased to cry, and night fell down again. 

As the hours crept on, a kind of madness seized me: phantoms 
sprang up from the pit, and tempted me to plunge below ; horrible eyes 
glared down on me; voices mocked me. But worst of all was the 
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sound of water—a purling rill flowing gently in my very ears, trickling 
drop by drop in sweetest music, horribly distinct. Water! To reach 
water I would willingly die ; but I 4zew it was a madness, so I resisted 
the fiery thirst that would have made me release my hold and perish. 
Water! Yes, there was water at the bottom of the shaft, fathoms 
deep below my feet, but I could only reach that to die; and there 
was water on the fair earth, fathoms above me—water I should 
never see again. 

I grew dizzy—sick—blind. I should have fainted—have fallen— 
died ; but as I leant my head against the rock, I felt as though a 
cold, refreshing hand were laid upon it suddenly. 

It was water! It was no madness—it was water! A tiny stream 
trickling through the bare wall of rock, like dew from heaven. I 
held forth my parched tongue and caught the drops as they fell; and 
as I drank my strength was renewed, and hope and the desire for 
life grew warm within me again. And yet on this, the second night 
of my horrible imprisonment, I cared not so passionately, I looked 
not so eagerly, for succour. My limbs were numbed, my brain 
deadened ; life was ebbing towards death; a shadow at times fell 
over my eyes; and if I held still to the hilt of my sword, if my feet 
sought still the ledge that rested them, they did it mechanically, from 
habit, and not from hope. 

I think sometimes I was not in my right mind. I was among 
green fields and woods, I was gathering flowers, I was climbing 
mountains ; and from these visions I awoke always to darkness— 
darkness above, around; darkness below, hiding the abyss that hun- 
gered greedily for my life. And no friendly face, no voice, no foot- 
fall near. Not a step, through all these slow, slow hours. If passing 
peasant, through the day, had heard the lonely cry rising from the 
depths, he had set it down to ghost or pixy, and had passed on his 
frightened way regardless. 

And now the night was wearing on, and no rescue. I could not 
live till morning—I knew that. ‘Well, I would die with a prayer 
for mercy on my lips, and the thought of Florian hidden in my 
heart, She would marry soon, and if she had ever guessed my long, 
long love, she would smile on it then as an old tale, and forget it. 
He was a hare-brained fellow—witless, wild, not wicked. No, now I 
was dying, I would not let jealousy blind me. I would do him 
justice.” 

My mind wandered again. My mother waited for me, I must 
hurry home; but I was bound by a chain, in outer darkness, and I 
was going to die. There was no Christian in all the land to succour 
me—lI was forgotten and forsaken, left in the pit—and I would 
unclasp my hands, and fall and die. 

No, I would call again once more. “Help! help! Mercy! 
help !” 

As my fainting voice died in the dark depth, and quivered up to 
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the glimmering sky, I felt hope die with it, and I gave up all thought 
of life. I turned my eyes towards my grave below, and murmured 
with parched lips— 

‘Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord !” 

The little rill that had saved my life hitherto trickled on, and its 
silvery murmur, as it dropped on the rock below, was the sole sound 
that broke the deathly silence around me. 

My prayer was over, and I had not relinquished my hold. I was 
stronger than I had deemed myself: I would cry out again, “ Help! 
help! help!” 

I stopped. I listened. A sound was floating on the wind. 
Coming, going, joining the drip, drip, drip of the rill—then dying, 
then returning. Listening with my whole being, I recognised the 
sound. 

Bells—church bells—chimes ringing in the New Year. ‘‘ Oh God, 
have mercy on me! have mercy on me!” 

Bells ringing in the New Year—bells chiming in the ears of 
friends, telling of gladness and of hope—bells clashing in at merry 
intervals, between music and laughter, loving greetings, kisses and joy. 

Will no one in my Father’s house take pity on me? Am I missed 
nowhere? The bells chime for feasting and gladness ; and I am here 
hanging between life and death. The jaws of the grave are beneath 
me, my joints are broken—and the bells chime on. Would it not 
be a good deed on this New Year’s Day to save me? O feasters 
and revellers, hear me! 

“Help! help! It is Christmas-time! Help, for Christ’s sake, 
good people!” The bells float nearer, and drown the drip of the 
trickling water; and I cry “ Help! help!” saying, “ Now will I call 
till I die.’ A film grows over my eyes, but my voice is strong and 
desperate, as I shout, ‘“‘Christmas-tide! For Christ’s sake, help, 
good Christians !” 

A great light—a flash as of fire! For a moment I deem it death ; 
then, gazing upwards, I see, amid a glare of torches, faces—oh, they 
were angels to me !—eager faces peering downwards. And close by 
me swings a torch, let down into the depths; its light falls on my 
haggard face—a great shout rends the night sky. 

“‘ He is here !—he is safe !—he lives !” 

I cannot speak, though my lips move, and my heart stands still as 
I see one, two, three daring men swing themselves over the abyss— 
miners, used to danger—and in a moment stout arms are around me, 
and I am borne upwards, carried gently like a child, placed an instant 
on my feet, and then laid down tenderly on the heath. I am so 
weary, and faint, and worn, that I lie with closed eyes, never striving 
to say a word of thanks. 

‘Go not so near the brink, madam, I entreat!” I hear a voice 
cry sharply. Then I open my aching lids, and between me and the 
shaft there kneels a white figure; between me and the sky there 
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bends a white face, and tears fall down upon my brow fast and 
warm. It was Florian. But even when she stole her little hand into 
mine—mine so cramped and numbed that it gave no response to her 
tenderness—and even when she stooped and pressed her lips upon 
my cheek, I could not breathe a word to thank her. 

Yet Florian, dear wife, let me tell thee now, that from the depths 
of my happy heart there rose a hymn of joy, and I understood from 
that moment that thou wert mine, and I owed my life to thy love. 

Then thy sweet lips breathed words that fell upon my soul like 
manna—words of tenderness and pity that made the torture of those 
slow hours in the pit fade away, so mighty did this reward seem for 
my sufferings. 

I was carried to Trevesy, and as the men bore me along, you 
walking by my side, I heard them tell the tale of my servants’ fright 
when my horse returned home alone, and how they came to your 
father for tidings of me. ‘Then they whispered of the painful search 
through the day and night—the tracking of my horse’s hoofs upon 
the snow, and the story of the scared peasant, who all night long had 
heard the cry of tortured ghosts issuing from the earth. And this 
story seized upon my Florian’s heart with deadly fear, and turning 
back upon the black moor, she tracked the hoof-marks, till they 
stopped upon the brink of the old, forgotten shaft, the shaft of the 
worked-out mine, well named the Great Wheal Mercy. 

There was I found and saved by her I had loved so long. And, 
dearest, as I slowly came back to life on that New Year’s morning, and 
faintly whispered to you of my long love, my patient silence, my pent- 
up sorrow, you, in your great pity, thinking of my sufferings in the 
shaft, poured out all your maiden heart. And your loving words, 
my Florian, were sweeter to me than even the trickling spring had 
been in Great Wheal Mercy. 

Because of my silence, my patient waiting, my tender thought for 
my mother, you loved me better, you said. So in a month you were 
my wife, and this Christmas-tide I sit by a happy hearth ; and looking 
down on the bright faces of wife and child, I thank God for that 
crowning mercy, thy love, dear one, which saved me on New Year’s 
Day from a dreadful death in the shaft of Great Wheal Mercy. 

Hark, dearest ! the bells ring out for another year as I write; they 
chime their welcome from every steeple in the land, awakening us to 
fresh hopes and labours. Sweetest wife, the year is done and another 
round of time is born to “crown the earth with mercies.” 


Nore.—The account of this gentleman’s perilous adventure and deliverance 
from the shaft into which he fell, is to be found in Borlase’s ‘‘ History of Cornwall.” 
His life was saved, as related, through his sword being caught in a crevice of the 
rocky sides of the shaft. The occurrence took place in the parish of Constantine, 
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THE BETTER LAND. 


I sat one night in a lighted hall, 
In the lonely midst of a silent crowd, 


. And I heard a beautiful ballad fall, 


Like the lark’s sweet song from a sunlit cloud. 
Close at my side sat one whose hand 

Has a greater power than a king of old; 
And the singer sang of the better land, 

And the streets of gold. 


She said that the flowers ne’er ceased to bloom, 
That could not grow in this world of ours ; 
That songs too sweet for the days of gloom 
Filled all the length of those brighter hours ; 
That pleasures no mortal heart had known, 
In infinite numbers gathered there ; 
That sorrow forgot to make her moan, 
And Hope her prayer. 


And I drank, with a soul athirst, each word, 
And the words as they fell were filled with rest ; 
“Twas only a song I had often heard, 
Yet it grew like a psalm within my breast. 
For I saw the sweet face quivering near, 
I heard the tender, pitiful sigh, 
And I said in my heart, “‘ That land is here, 
And very nigh.” 


What made that beautiful realm so fair, 
And lit the gleam of its golden hours ? 
’Twas the glory of love outshining there, 
And kissing the lips of buds and flowers. 
Love was the wonderful power for good, 
That banished the gloom of grief and care ;— 
And love was the form that woke, and stood 
Between us there. 


So I knew that the better land begins 
Here, in the saddening cares of earth ; 
That even from out our tears and sins 
The endless City of Rest has birth. 
And a fuller light to my soul was given, 
An angel touched me from above, 
For I learnt that night that Love is Heaven, 
And Heaven is Love. 


J. T. Burton WoLLASTON. 

















OLD VANDERHAVEN’S WILL. 
By Mary E, PENN. 


GOLDEN summer evening some fifteen years ago. The 

shadow of the Belfry Tower lay aslant the sunny market- 

place of the ancient city of Bruges, and the musical chimes fell 

sweetly on the warm, still, evening air, as they played the Shadow Song 
from Dinorah. 

The old houses which surrounded the place, with their quaint 
“step” gables, carved timbers, and deep-set casements, seemed to 
have fallen asleep in the sunshine, dreaming perhaps of the days 
when Bruges was one of the centres of the world’s commerce ; 
when her haughty burghers lived like princes, and the ministers of 
twenty nations resided within her walls. 

One of the largest and most picturesque of the ancient tenements 
—formerly the Guild-house of a wealthy Corporation—was occupied 
by M. Nicolas Vanderhaven, who, after a busy and prosperous life 
as a merchant at Antwerp, had retired to spend the evening of his 
days in his native city. 

On the first floor, looking out on the Market-place, was a spacious 
apartment which had been the Banquet chamber of the Guild, and 
was now used as a studio by M. Vanderhaven’s grandson. No artist 
could have desired more harmonious surroundings. The room, 
though unfurnished, was a picture in itself; with its painted ceiling, 
walls panelled in dark polished oak, superb Renaissance chimney- 
piece, and the sixteenth-century tapestry that hung before the door. 
Portraits of the members of the Guild still occupied their old places 
on the walls, but on a panel to the right of the chimney-piece 
hung a more modern picture, representing an ancestor of the present 
proprietor, in whose family the house had been for many genera- 
tions. 

The only occupant of the room this summer evening was Bern- 
hardt Vanderhaven, a handsome, dark-eyed young fellow, with 
moustache and short pointed beard, dressed, with a certain affectation 
of carelessness, in a quaintly-cut velvet blouse and open collar. 

He had drawn his easel close to the window to catch the failing 
light, and was painting industriously, puffing at his cigarette mean- 
time, and only pausing now and then to cast a half-reproachful 
glance at the darkening sky. 

At length he drew back, looking at his work with a critical 
frown. Gradually his brow relaxed, and a smile stole to his lips. 

“ Yes, it is like her,” he muttered; ‘very like! Just that wistful 
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look in the eyes, and the tender, trustful smile I know so well. My 
sweet Annette !” 

The painting was a half-length portrait of a young girl in the 
richly picturesque costume of a noble Flemish lady of the seventeenth 
century; a girl with a delicate, oval face, only faintly tinted with 
rose-colour ; sweet, smiling lips, and softest hazel eyes, which had a 
dreamy, ‘ out-looking ” gaze that gave a touch of spirituality to her 
beauty. The young man studied every line of the sweet face as 
if he had never seen it before. So absorbed was he that he did not 
hear the opening of the door, and started when a familiar voice 
behind him said, drily: “I fear I am interrupting you, Bernhardt. 
Shall I come again when you are less occupied ? ” 

“You caught me dawdling for once, grandfather,” the young man 
answered, turning towards the intruder with a pleasant smile; “ but I 
have been working furiously all day, and my picture is nearly finished.” 

** T am glad to hear it,” was the reply, as, without even glancing at 
the canvas, the intruder took his seat on the only chair the room 
contained, unceremoniously sweeping on to the floor a heap of 
drapery which encumbered it. 

Monsieur Nicolas Vanderhaven was a handsome, vigorous man 
of seventy, with few signs of age about him, save his silvered hair 
and the thick, white brows, beneath which his keen eyes glittered 
“like fire under snow.” His chin was square and firm, and his 
closely-shut mouth would have been terribly grim but for some lines 
about the corners, which showed a gleam of humour and kindliness. 
His face was a pretty fair index to his character; shrewd, hard, but 
not unkindly, and capable on occasion of generous impulses, 

“Tam glad to hear it,” he repeated. ‘There has been enough, 
and rather too much, of dreaming and daubing : it is time you began 
life in earnest.” 

Bernhardt raised his brows. 

“IT thought I had begun it in very serious earnest,” he returned, 
with a half smile, standing with one foot on the rail. of his painting- 
stool, and his elbow on his knee. ‘I have worked hard enough 
lately to satisfy even you, Monsieur.” 

“Worked ? humph, well—if you cail that work. But who is the 
better for it? What comes of it all?” 

“Nothing yet perhaps, but fame and fortune will come of it some 
day—at least, I hope so,” added Bernhardt ; ‘‘and that hope is my 
guiding star.” 

“A will-o’-the-wisp that will lead you into a swamp,” was the 
encouraging comment. 

The young man laughed, and tossed back his long hair. 

“Come, grandfather, how can you tell what my chances are?” he 
said good-humouredly ; ‘‘ you never even glance at my pictures, I 
should be glad if you would, for you are an excellent judge of paint- 
ing, though you have such a contempt for artists,” 
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“Artists who are worthy the name have my admiration and respect,” 
answered Mr. Vanderhaven deliberately. ‘I only despise those 
shallow pretenders who make art an excuse for idleness and affec- 
tation ; for wearing abnormal coats and beards” (his listener winced 
slightly) ; ‘leading abnormal lives, and being altogether chartered as 
Bohemians. However, enough of that,” he continued. ‘I want to 
have a little serious talk with you.” 

The young artist gave a resigned sort of shrug, and perching him- 
self on his painting-stool, prepared to listen. 

“You will be twenty-one on the first of next month,” his grand- 
father began. ‘‘ You have not forgotten our agreement ?” 

‘‘No, sir; I have not forgotten. You were to leave me free to 
follow my own devices till I was of age, then I was to choose between 
art and commerce ; to decide whether I would go on with my paint- 
ing, or join my cousin in the house at Antwerp, of which you are 
still the nominal head.” 

“Exactly. Well?” 

‘‘Well—I have chosen art, or rather art has chosen me. She 
has called, and I must follow, whether she rewards me or not. I am 
sorry to disappoint you, grandfather, knowing you had set your heart 
on my entering the firm, but—it is impossible. I should never be a 
man of business, I am a painter or nothing.” 

Ominously grim grew his companion’s face as he listened, and the 
lines about his mouth had nothing humorous now, but he replied 
quietly enough. 

“Very good. You are prepared to take the consequences of your 
decision, I presume ?” 

“The consequences? I am prepared to work hard and bide my 
time, if that is what you mean.” 

“ Not quite. Are you prepared to earn your own living? Will your 
brush find you food to eat, clothes to wear, anda roof to cover you ?” 

“ Well—not yet, perhaps; I haven’t tried to sell my pictures; 
but after a time ——” 

‘* After a time, when fame and fortune have found you—just so. 
Meanwhile, you see, like many another ‘genius’ before you, you 
stand a chanc@ of starving in a garret.” 

Bernhardt stared at him in astonishment and dismay. 

‘*[ don’t understand,” he began ; “‘ you do not mean —— 

*‘T do not mean to keep you here in luxury and idleness, when 
you have set my wishes at defiance, upset my plans, and frustrated 
the ambition of my life.” 

‘What was that?” his grandson interrupted. 

‘““To leave the old firm as I found it, flourishing under the old 
name, that has been transmitted stainless from father to son for four 
generations—since the time of our founder, Simon Vanderhaven.” 
And he glanced at the old portrait by the chimney-piece, which 
seemed to look back at him with sympathy and approval, 
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** But my cousin Cornelius—” Bernhardt began, 

‘Your cousin is an excellent manager, and a keen man of business 
—somewhat too keen, perhaps—but he is not a Vanderhaven. I 
had hoped that your father would have been my successor, but he is 
gone before me. You will soon be the last of the old stock.” 

Bernhardt was silent a moment, looking at his grandfather with 
compunction and regret. 

‘* Grandfather,” he faltered, “I did not understand—I did not 
know you felt it so deeply. Believe me, I am grieved to disappoint 
you, but——” 

“‘ Grieve for yourself, rather, if you disobey me,” was the sternly- 
spoken rejoinder. ‘But Ido not accept your decision as final,” 
added M. Vanderhaven as he rose; ‘‘I give you to the end of the 
month to reconsider it.” 

Bernhardt followed him to the door, and held back the tapestry, 
looking wistfully into his face. 

** It would be easy to decide if I had only myself to think of,” he 
muttered ; ‘‘ but there is Annette—I mean there is some one else 
who has a right to be considered.” 

The old gentleman stopped short on the threshold. “ A-ah?” he 
said, interrogatively. ‘‘ And who is ‘ Annette,’ if you please ?” 

‘* She is—her name is van Elven,” he stammered. 

‘The daughter of that van Elven who died bankrupt a few years 
ago?” 

Bernhardt coloured. ‘‘ He was an honourable man, though unfor- 
tunate. He left a name as stainless as our own.” 

**Have I said to the contrary? But he died bankrupt, and left 
his wife and daughter to live on charity—or starve.” 

‘“* They do neither, Monsieur. Annette maintains herself and her 
mother by lace-making.” 

The other made a sort of grimace. ‘‘And you propose to make 
this little lace girl your wife ?” 

** With your permission, Monsieur.” 

“Or without it,” was the dry addition, ‘You will ask her ad- 
vice in the matter we have been discussing, I suppose ?” 

** T—yes, I shall certainly consult her.” 

“And let her decide for you,” the old merchant recommended, 
glancing shrewdly at him under his heavy brows. ‘I will wager she 
takes my view of the subject when she knows what is at stake. 
Women are wonderfully clear-sighted and reasonable where their own 
interests are concerned. I leave my cause with perfect confidence 
in Mademoiselle Annette’s hands.” And with an ironical bow and 
smile, he passed over the threshold, and closed the door. 

Left to himself, the young man paced the room with a face of 
troubled thought. Yes, Annette would take his grandfather’s view 
of the case, he supposed, though not, as the latter had cynically 
suggested, from interested motives, It was not poverty she would 
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fear, but the separation which was inevitable if he were cast at once 
on his own resources, It might be years before he could ask her to 
share his lot, and he had no right to expect that she should waste 
her youth in waiting for him. 

And yet, to give up the one purpose and ambition of his life: to 
turn his back on the luminous heights that rose before him, and 
descend to the grey and level plain! It was hard indeed. 

He glanced round the room, and thought of the happy hours he 
had spent there, in eager pursuit of the ideal; of the fair visions that 
had kept him company, the hopes that had lured him on. Would 
love itself compensate him for all he would lose in losing art ? 

The sound of the chimes roused him from his troubled re- 
flections. He glanced at his watch. 

“A quarter to seven! I did not know it was so late. I promised 
to meet Annette on the Pont du Béguinage at sunset.” 

He put aside his brushes and palette, and exchanging his blouse 
for a coat, left the house and took his way to one of the innumerable 
bridges which give the old city its Flemish name. He was first at 
the trysting-place. 

He folded his arms on the parapet railing, and looked thoughtfully 
at the familiar scene before him. In the background rose the tall 
spire of Notre Dame, bathed in the golden glow of sunset, while the 
group of roofs and gables at its base were lost in purple shade. The 
picturesque, irregular old houses which bordered the canal were 
built for the most part sheer to the water, with little terraces or bal- 
conies overhanging it, but some had a strip of garden between, with 
a boat moored under a willow. Every detail of the scene was re- 
flected in the still water as in a mirror, except where, here and there, 
the picture was broken by a floating network of water-lily leaves. 
Beyond the bridge was the archway leading to the Béguinage; the 
chapel bell was summoning the sisters to “‘ Benediction.” Presently 
the church clock struck seven; then once more the belfry chimes 
rang out, softened by distance. 

The golden summer evening, the gently flowing water, the softly 
chiming bells all blended together in a charm that soothed and 
cheered him. 

He took out his pocket sketch-book, and was dotting down the 
outlines of the scene, when the sound of a light footstep made him 
turn, 

It was Annette. She did not see him at first, and he watched 
her as she advanced, glancing about her with her soft, short-sighted 
eyes. How sweet she looked, he thought, with her pretty, pensive 
mouth and dreamy eyes; those eyes which had always a shade of 
tender melancholy, even when her lips smiled, as they did most 
brightly when he came forward to meet her. 

Yes, she was worth any sacrifice, he decided, His mind was 
made up now as to the course he should take, 
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“Have I kept you waiting ?” she asked, giving him a dainty little 
hand that a duchess might have envied. ‘I have been very busy 
finishing some work. Daylight grows precious after midsummer.” 

“You try your eyes too much, dear,” he said, looking at her 
tenderly. ‘‘ You know they are not strong, and if you overwork them 
they may fail you altogether some day.” 

“Do not suggest anything so terrible,” she said, with a little 
shiver, passing her hand over them. ‘ Have you been drawing ?” 
she continued, looking at his sketch-book. 

It is only an outline,” he returned, showing it to her. 

“The view from here would make a beautiful picture,” she 
remarked ; ‘‘ you must paint it some day, for me.” 

*“‘T shall paint no more, Annette.” 

She looked up, startled. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

‘*T mean,” he returned with a forced laugh, “that in future I am 
to be a slave of the quill instead of the brush. You remember I 
told you my grandfather wished me to enter the business when I was 
of age?” 

‘* And you have consented ?” 

“Not yet, but I must. He tells me if I refuse he will turn me 
adrift ; then you and I must part. That is not to be thought of, is 
it, darling ?” 

“So it is for my sake you are giving up your art?” she said 
regretfully. 

“No, for my own, because I can live without art, but I can’t live 
without you,” was his reply, as he drew her hand through his arm. 

*‘ And you are quite sure it does not grieve you to relinquish all 
your dreams of fame?” she questioned, with a wistful smile. 
‘Perhaps after all it would not have made you happier, if you had 
won it, ‘ Laurels have a bitter taste,’ the old poet says.” 

“Yes, but a true artist does not work for ‘laurels’ only. The 
service of art is its own reward. I should hardly care for fame if I 
felt that I had produced good work, which would live when I was 
forgotten—as I once hoped to do. Ah well,” he added, with a 
quick sigh, “I must forget my old dreams, and outlive my old self, 
if I can. Perhaps I shall develop an unsuspected genius for com- 
merce—who knows?” 

He laughed rather drearily, and looked straight before him, as if 
he were gazing down the long grey vista of the new life on which he 
was to enter. That look and tone were a revelation to his com- 
panion. She realized for the first time what the sacrifice cost 
him, 

‘* Bernhardt, you will not be happy,” she exclaimed with sudden 
conviction. ‘‘ You can never adapt yourself to a life so unsuited for 
you, in which all your talents and capabilities will be wasted. Your 
nature must be crushed to fit it. Your grandfather does not under- 
stand this, but I do, and I dare not accept sucha sacrifice, Tell 
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‘*HAVE 1 KEPT YOU WAITING?” SHE ASKED. 
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me, dear,” she went on, laying her hand on his arm, ‘‘ what would you 
do if you were free—if it were not for me, I mean?” 

“T should borrow a few hundred francs of my cousin and go to 
Rome,” he answered. 

“* Yes ; you could live cheaply there, and you would have con- 
genial companions, and learn all that the great masters could teach 
you. Why should you not go?” 

“ And leave you, Annette ?” 

“Not for long, I hope. Dearest,” she added earnestly, “‘ I would 
rather part from you for ever than live to feel that I had been the 
means of spoiling your life. You shall go to Rome.” 

“No, no! do not tempt me,” he interposed, turning his head 
aside. 

“Yes; for my sake,” she persisted. ‘That you may win a name I 
shall be proud to bear some day.” 

“That day may never come, Annette.” 

“ Everything comes to those who can wait,” she quoted, smiling, 
though her eyes were full of tears; ‘and you would not have to 
wait long for success ; I am sure of it.” 

His face flushed and paled; he looked troubled and wavering. 

“Well,” he said at length, “I need not decide now. I havea 
whole month to consider. Let us talk of something else.” 

She said no more, but she foresaw what his decision would be, 
and, bravely as she had spoken, her heart sank when she thought of 
the coming separation. She had a reason which Bernhardt did not 
guess for fearing the future. She had never acknowledged to him 
the dread which had haunted her lately, growing heavier every day. 
If he had suspected that hidden trouble, nothing would have induced 
him to leave her, 


Il, 


On the morning of the first of July, Monsieur Vanderhaven sat at 
breakfast in his dining-room, a pleasant old room, the prevailing tint 
of which was a sober brown, relieved with brighter touches of colour 
here and there, in a repoussé salver, or Grés-de-Flandres vase, and in 
the rich bindings of the books which lined one of the walls, 

When he had finished his cup of café-au-lait, he touched the bell 
at his elbow. The summons was answered by his housekeeper, a 
stately, high-nosed old dame, wearing the cap and ficht of her native 
province of Liége. 

“Tell Monsieur Bernhardt that I wish to speak to him.” 

Instead of leaving the room she closed the door, and approached 
him mysteriously. 

‘‘ He is not in the house, Monsieur,” she said. ‘‘ His bed has not 
been slept in, and—and I have just found this letter, addressed to 
you, on his table.” 

She lingered, watching him curiously, as he opened it. He dis- 
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missed her with one sharp word, then read it through, his face 
growing darker with every line. 

**So—he is gone to study in Rome,” he repeated, with a sour 
smile, when he had finished. ‘‘ Very well; he may starve in Rome. 
I have done with him.” 

He took a vesta-match from the inkstand, twisted the letter, 
deliberately burnt it, and then mounted the stairs to the Banquet- 
room. ‘The painting materials were gone, but the unfinished portrait 
remained on the easel. 

He frowned as his eyes fell upon it. He guessed whom it repre- 
sented, and his heart was bitter against this girl, who, it seemed from 
Bernhardt’s letter, had encouraged him in his disobedience. 

A palette-knife lay on the ledge of the easel; in a sudden impulse 
of resentment he took it up, and was about to cut the canvas from 
the frame, but as he raised his hand, the sweet eyes seemed to meet 
his with a wistful appeal, as if in deprecation of his anger. His 
hand fell, his brow relaxed ; he gazed at the fair face with a sort of 
fascination, 

Then, as he noted the execution of the picture, a new expression 
dawned in his eyes; a mingling of astonishment and half-reluctant 
admiration. If the lad could paint in this way at twenty, what 
might he not achieve when his powers were matured? An uncom- 
fortable feeling took possession of the old merchant. Had he been 
mistaken after all? Had Bernhardt done wisely in disobeying him ? 

With an impatient movement of the head, he dismissed the unwel- 
come doubt, and taking the picture from the easel, turned it with its 
face to the wall, then left the room, locking the door and putting the 
key in his pocket. 

“If anyone enquires after my grandson, you may say that he is 
travelling,” he told old Ursula, briefly; and from that day Bernhardt’s 
name was spoken no more in his old home. 


The months went by. Summer waned into autumn, and autumn 
into winter—a winter of the ‘‘good old-fashioned” type; invigorating 
to the young and healthy, but terrible to the weak, the aged and the 
poor. 

One bitter December afternoon, Annette van Elven and her 
mother were alone in the little room which now served them as bed 
and sitting-room both, on the first floor of a house in a dull grass- 
grown side-street not far from the Cathedral. 

Madame van Elven, a fair, fragile-looking woman, who had been 
beautiful in her youth, and was still attractive, though worn by 
suffering, sat in a cushioned arm-chair near the stove, while Annette 
crouched on the hearth, her head drooping, her hands idly folded on 
her lap, in an attitude of listless dejection. The snow outside was 
hardly whiter than her cheeks, and her eyes had a veiled look that 
made them more pathetic than ever. 
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‘* How quiet you are, dear!” her companion said, breaking a long 
silence ; ‘‘ are you asleep ?” 

“No, I was thinking,” she answered, with an effort. “I was 
wondering what sort of Christmas Bernhardt would have in Rome.” 

‘‘A pleasant one, no doubt. Pleasanter than ours will be. 
2 Poverty weighs lightly on him: it is all part of the romance of his 
- artist life. But with us it is bitter reality,” she added, with a sigh. 
it Annette did not reply, but her face grew if possible sadder than 

before. 
- ** Did M. Lebrun pay you for the piece of lace you took to him 
2 this morning, dear ?” asked. Madame van Elven after a pause. 

*‘No; he—I shall have to go again,” Annette answered, hesi- 
tatingly. 

She dared not tell her mother the truth—namely, that the trades- 
man had declined her work, as too imperfect for sale. What she had 
long dreaded had come to pass: her sight would no longer serve for 
her employment. 

** You are tired; I can tell by your voice,” her companion said 

| tenderly, and putting out her hand, she drew the girl to her side. 
: Annette let her head sink on her mother’s knee, and closed her 
eyes, with a deep, long-drawn sigh. Yes, she was tired; so tired 
that she almost felt as if it would be happiness to sleep and never 
wake again; to give up altogether the weary struggle that grew 
harder every day. 

They were sitting in the same position when, ten minutes later, an 
unfamiliar footstep sounded on the stairs, and there was a tap at the 
door. Annette rose, smoothing her disordered hair, and opened it. 
A stranger stood there; a comely old woman, in the picturesque 
costume of a Liégeoise. 

‘“* Mademoiselle Annette van Elven?” she said, interrogatively, 
and when the latter assented, handed her a letter, adding: ‘‘ I have 
had some trouble to find you, Mam’selle. My master said I was 
to wait for an answer.” 

‘Is your master M, Lebrun ?” Annette enquired. 

“No; M. Vanderhaven,” the old servant replied, glancing shrewdly 
at her face. 

The girl started, turning from white to red. Recovering from 
her surprise, however, she placed a chair for her visitor, lighted the 
lamp, and then, returning to her mother’s side, read the note aloud. 


_— Or Ore 


‘‘ MADEMOISELLE,—I wish to see you, but am prevented by illness 
from calling upon you. Will you do me the favour to return with 
my servant? I shall not detain you long.—Yours, 

‘NICOLAS VANDERHAVEN.” 


IT suppose he is anxious to have news of Bernhardt,” was her 
mother’s whispered comment, ‘“ You will go, dear?” 
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“Yes,” Annette assented. ‘ Has M. Vanderhaven been long ill?” 
she asked Ursula, as she put on her hat and jacket. 

“ All the winter, on and off; it began with a bad cold. But he 
has never been quite the same since M. Bernhardt went away.” 

Annette said no more, and they presently left the house together. 

“ Please to come upstairs,” her companion said, when they were 
admitted to the old Guild-house ; and she led the way up the broad, 
oak staircase to the Banquet-room. It was furnished now ; a great 
wood fire burned on the wide hearth, and a Japanese screen shut 
out the draught. 

Monsieur Vanderhaven was seated near the fire, with his back to- 
wards them; a tall, gaunt figure in a grey dressing-gown and velvet 
cap. When his visitor entered he gave her a scrutinizing glance under 
his heavy brows, and bowed, but did not rise, as he motioned her 
to a seat. 

** Mademoiselle van Elven,” he began when they were alone, “I 
believe you are in correspondence with my grandson ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, Monsieur,” she answered, quietly, though her heart was 
fluttering. ‘I have heard from him frequently since he left home.” 

*¢ Since you sent him away,” he corrected ; “ it was by your advice, 
I believe, that he went?” 

“‘T advised him, as I thought, for the best, and I have reason to 
believe that I was right. He tells me that he is making rapid 
progress, and that his pictures have already attracted attention. I 
believe there is a brilliant future before him.” 

‘* Humph! we shall see,” was the remark. ‘‘ Be kind enough to 
give me his address. It may be necessary for me to write to him,” 
and he pushed the inkstand towards her. 

She took up the pen, but there seemed to be a mist before the 
paper. After one attempt she shook her head, and held it out to 
him. 

** My eyes will not serve me at all to-night,” she said, with a de- 
precating smile; “the address is ——” 

‘‘ What is the matter with your eyes ?” he interrupted. 

“T have over-tried them at lace-making. They have been failing 
me some time,” ; 

“You ought to have advice about them,” said M. Vander- 
haven, more gently than he had yet spoken. He had felt bitterly 
towards her when she entered, but somehow his resentment seemed 
to be melting away before the gentle composure of her manner, and 
the patient sweetness of her smile. 

“I have, Monsieur. The doctor tells me there is no organic 
disease ; if I could give them complete rest for a time they would 
serve me for my whole life to come,” 

‘* And are you resting them ?” 

“I must now—against my will,” she answered, with an involuntary 
sigh, I can work at my lace-pillow no longer.” 
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“ And how do you intend to employ yourself?” 

She shook her head and made no reply. 

He looked at her steadily a moment, slowly rubbing his chin, then 
dipped the pen in ink, 

‘Vou said the address was —— 

‘“Number 12, Via Margutta, Rome,” she answered, and rose, 
thinking the interview was at an end. 

‘“‘ Wait a moment,” he interposed as he wrote. ‘‘ I have something 
to say to you.” 

He seemed in no hurry to say it, however. Having written the 
address, he methodically folded the paper and placed it in his pocket- 
book, took off his spectacles, and put them in their case; then 
looked up. 

‘**T have a proposal to make to you,” he began abruptly. ‘It has 
occurred to me that I may be able to assist you and serve myself at 
the same time. I am in failing health, I need a companion and 
attendant—someone who would not set my nerves on edge as pro- 
fessional nurses do. Should you be inclined to accept the post ?” 

She looked at him as if doubting whether she had heard correctly. 

“Do you mean—to live here, Monsieur ? ” 

** Yes. Of course you could see your mother every day, and I should 
enable you to give her the comfort and attendance she needs,” 

“You are very kind,” she faltered, ‘‘ but ——” 

“Am I so formidable that you dare not trust yourself with me?” 
he asked, with a grave smile which softened his features wonderfully, 
giving them a vague resemblance to Bernhardt’s. 

Her face caught the reflection of his, and brightened suddenly. 

‘No indeed,” she said, with an answering smile; “if I hesitated, 
it was because I feared I might not be competent ——” 

‘Then you will come?” he interrupted. 

‘** Yes, Monsieur, and I will do my best to please you. It will make 
me happy to be of service to —— ” 

“‘ Bernhardt’s grandfather?” he finished; ‘just so. Then that 
is settled, Shake hands on it.” 

When she gave him her hand he detained it, looking up at her so 
intently that she blushed, she hardly knew why. 

‘“* When are you going to write to this distinguished artist ?” he 
demanded, 

“Very shortly, To-morrow perhaps. Have you any message for 
him ?” she asked wistfully. 

He paused, apparently forgetting that he still held her hand, and 
looked thoughtfully at the fire. She watched his face anxiously, 
reading there the signs of a struggle between pride and affection. 

“* Tell him I am glad to learn that he is making good progress in 
the profession he has chosen ——” 

“‘ Yes?” she prompted, as he paused. He glanced at her wistful 
face and smiled. 


” 
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“‘ And you may say that if he is not too busy to allow himself a 
holiday, he may spend Christmas with me—with us, that is.” 

The girl’s heart leaped; a thrill of exquisite happiness brought the 
tears to her eyes. 

With a sudden impulse she stooped and kissed the wrinkled hand 
that held her own. 

The old merchant patted her cheek. ‘Tut, tut, silly child; save 
your kisses for someone who has a right to them,” he said. 

Two days later Annette began her new duties, and was soon as 
much at home in the old Guild-house as if she had lived there for 
years, She was happy in her new life, and her young presence so 
brightened the house that M. Vanderhaven found himself wondering 
how he could have endured its gloom and solitude before she came. 

The time passed pleasantly to both of them, and every day 
brought nearer the meeting which, in his heart, the old merchant 
longed for as much as she did, though he seldom mentioned his 
grandson’s name. 

“ Only five days till Christmas,” Annette remarked one evening, 
looking up from the knitting which kept her fingers busy while her 
eyes and thoughts were free. 

They were in the Banquet-room; Monsieur Vanderhaven re- 
clining in a capacious leather fauteuil near the fire, while Annette 
sat opposite to him in a low, straight-backed tapestry chair. The 
old room, with its panelled walls and antique furniture, formed a 
picturesque background to her girlish figure. 

Her companion was staring thoughtfully at the fire, with the news- 
paper on his knee. Her words roused him from his abstraction. 

**So soon? I had forgotten how time went.” 

‘* Bernhardt will be with us on Christmas Eve,” she added. 

“Ah! and that reminds me; there is something I intended to do 
before he returned.” He turned his chair to the table. “Give 
me pen and ink, my dear.” 

She placed writing materials before him, and then paused, struck 
by the haggard pallor of his face. 

“ Are you feeling worse to-night, Monsieur?” | 

“Worse? No, child; I am better, if anything,” he answered, 
- cheerfully. ‘I was thinking, only a moment ago, that I might yet 
live to see my great-grandchildren round me in the old house.” 

He glanced at his companion, who “ suddenly, sweetly, strangely 
blushed,” and became absorbed in her work again. 

His pen travelled rapidly over the paper, only pausing now and 
then to make an alteration or addition. When he had covered four 
pages with his clear, firm handwriting, he glanced over what he had 
written, seemed satisfied with it, and made a fair copy on a fresh 
sheet. Then he looked up. 

“Will you tell Ursula and Jacob that I want them for a few 
moments ?” 
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She left the room, and gave his message to the two old servants, 
remaining’ downstairs till they returned, which they did very shortly, 
looking mysterious and important. 

As she re-entered the room, she fancied she heard the click of a 
drawer or door hastily shut; but the screen being so arranged as to 
enclose the hearth, she could see nothing until she had passed 
round it. Then she found Monsieur Vanderhaven standing with his 
arm on the massive chimney-piece, watching the burning of a piece of 
paper, which he had just thrown upon the logs. 

He did not speak till she had been seated some moments. 

‘I have been making my will,” he said, abruptly, at length: “I 
made one six months ago, in a moment of anger, but that shall be 
destroyed before Bernhardt returns. By this new one I have left 
him everything except the business, and that he will not grudge to his 
cousin, I shall give it into Maitre Janssen’s keeping to-morrow. 
Meantime,” he added, with a curious smile, ‘‘I have put it in a safe 
place, where it would be difficult to ——” 

He stopped abruptly, putting his hand to his head. The blood 
suffused his face to the temples, then retreated, leaving him lividly 
pale. He staggered, and would have fallen if Annette had not sup- 
ported him. She bent over him in alarm as he sank into a chair. 

It is nothing,” he gasped; ‘‘a passing faintness ——” 

He drew one or two heavy breaths, and seemed to recover some- 
what, though his face was still white and haggard. 

‘Good girl, good girl,” he said, touching her cheek as she bent 
over him; ‘‘ you deserve to be happy, and you shall be. You will live 
here, you and Bernhardt; he will have this for his painting-room 
again. He will make a name—yes, the lad was right; he is an 
artist, Never let the old house go into strange hands—I love it. It 
has sheltered my people for more than a century; ever since the 
time of old Simon Vanderhaven, yonder,” and he nodded towards 
the portrait with a smile of friendly recognition, then sat silent, look- 
ing into the bright hollows of the fire. 

*‘T am drowsy,” he said at last; “I think I could sleep.” 

Annette stood near him till his eyes closed, then returned to her 
seat. But she could not work. She felt uneasy and depressed. Her 
eyes dwelt with a sort of fascination on the motionless figure opposite, 
only glancing away now and then at the flickering fire, or out through 
the uncurtained window at the bare moon-lit Place, where the 
shadows of the quaint old houses lay black on the snow-whitened 
pavement, 

About a quarter of an hour had passed thus, when she heard the 
muffled roll of carriage-wheels approaching the house. They paused 
at the door, and there was a knock which sounded unnaturally loud 
in the silence. She started to her feet. Could it be Bernhardt, who 
had arrived before his time? was the first thought that flashed across 
her, 
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Assuring herself that M. Vanderhaven was still sleeping, she went 
out into the landing, and leaned over the heavy carved balustrade, 
looking down into the lamp-lit hall, Yes—it was Bernhardt who 
stood there, laughing at old Ursula’s shrill questions and exclamations, 
as he dismissed the carriage and closed the door. 

Annette’s glad little cry caught his ear at once. He looked up, 
‘flung his travelling-wraps on to the floor, and bounded upstairs. 

** My darling, my darling!” was all he could say at first, between 
a shower of kisses. ‘‘ How I have longed for you all these weary 
months !” 

*‘ And I for you,” she whispered shyly, as she looked up into his 
face, bronzed and older-looking, but handsomer than ever, she 
thought, with a thrill of pride, 

* And to find you here to welcome me; it seems like a fairy 
tale! You must have bewitched my grandfather. And your eyes, 
darling ?” he went on tenderly, bending to look into them. ‘If you 
had told me that trouble before, I should never have left you. Are 
they better ?” 

“So much better that I warn you I shall be able to detect all 
the faults in your pictures,” was her laughing reply. ‘* But you 
haven’t explained yet why you are here four days before your time ? 
We did not expect you till Christmas Eve.” 

“*T feared if I delayed I should be snow-bound. There have 
been several falls, and some of the lines are blocked.” 

“Tam glad you came to-day,” she said, more gravely. ‘I have 
been so anxious,” 

‘Ts my grandfather worse?” he asked quickly. 

*‘T fear so, though he will not admit it. He was speaking of 
you just now. I know he longs to see you. Come.” 

Hand in hand they passed into the room, bright with fire-light 
and lamp-light. The old merchant had not moved. His head 
rested against the back of the chair; his hands were folded in an 
attitude of peaceful repose. 

‘‘ He is asleep,” she whispered ; ‘he ——- Oh, Bernhardt, what 
is it?” 

For the young man, after one glance at the placid face, uttered an 
inarticulate cry, and sank on his knees before the chair. Monsieur 
Vanderhaven was sleeping “ the sleep that knows no waking.” 


Hi, 


Ir was Christmas Eve. The grave had closed over Nicolas Vander- 
haven, All the dismal bustle of the funeral was over, and those 
interested in the old merchant’s will were assembled in the dining- 
room to hear it read by the notary. 

The party was not a large one, consisting only of Bernhardt, his 
cousin, Cornelius Dewint, from Antwerp, a stout, florid, prosperous- 
looking personage of middle age, with a loud voice and a self- 
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assertive manner; Ursula, and Jacob the butler, and lastly, Annette, 
who was present at Bernhardt’s desire. 

The notary, a little, spare, high-dried man, in a dusty brown wig, 
and gold eye-glass, glanced round at the party as he unfolded a sheet 
of crackling parchment. 

This will was deposited with me by my late client some six 
months ago,” he began. ‘“ It 

“*Excuse me, Maitre Janssen,” Bernhardt interrupted: “I am 
informed that there is a later one, which my grandfather made only 
a few hours before his death.” : 

‘* Yes, he wrote it in my presence,” Annette put in. 

And we witnessed it, Jacob and I,” spoke old Ursula. ‘“ The 
master sent for us on purpose.” 

Monsieur Dewint wheeled round in his chair, and stared from one 
speaker to another, while the lawyer looked under his eye-glass at 
Annette. ‘ Indeed? I was not aware of it,” he said. 

*‘ Monsieur Vanderhaven intended to have placed it with you the 
next morning,” she continued. ‘“ He said the first will was made in a 
moment of irritation, and he wished it to be destroyed before Bern- 
hardt returned.” 

** As Mademoiselle was so far in my uncle’s confidence, perhaps 
she can tell us the contents of this second will?” suggested 
Cornelius, with a veiled sneer which brought the colour to Bern- 
hardt’s cheek. 

“Yes,” Annette answered quietly. ‘‘M. Vanderhaven told me 
that his grandson would inherit everything except the business at 
Antwerp, which was left to yourself, Monsieur.” 

He gave a sort of grunt, and pulled his beard discontentedly. 

“Well, where is it? Why is it not produced?” was his de- 
mand. 

“‘ We have not looked for it yet,” Bernhardt replied, ‘‘ but it must 
be somewhere in the Banquet-room, as my grandfather never left 
that apartment alive after he made it.” 

“Then we must find it at once,” Maitre Janssen said, rising. ‘If 
it exists this is so much waste paper,” and he threw the parchment 
on to the table. 

“All the same, perhaps you will oblige me by reading that,” 
Cornelius Dewint suggested. The notary glanced at Bernhardt. 

‘By all means, if my cousin wishes it,” replied the latter. “I 
think I can guess the contents.” 

The document was short and to the point. ‘Ihe business at 
Antwerp, and all the real and personal estate—chargeable with 
annuities for the old servants—were left to Cornelius Dewint, on 
condition that he neither let, sold, or demolished the old Guild- 
house, while Bernhardt came in for an ironical bequest of five 
hundred francs—‘“ to buy paint and canvas.” 

Annette looked distressed, and the young man flushed hotly. 
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‘TI don’t wonder my grandfather was anxious to revoke a will so 
unjust,” he commented. 

“Tt remains to be proved whether he did revoke it,” was his 
cousin’s remark, ‘I have a sort of presentiment that this second 
document will not be forthcoming.” 

Bernhardt answered only by a slight shrug, as he rose and led 
the way to the Banquet-room. 

Nothing had been disturbed since the old merchant’s death. His 
chair still stood in its place with the screen behind it; the ashes 
remained on the cold hearth. Annette’s knitting lay where she had 
thrown it down. Inexpressibly forlorn it all looked in the waning 
light of the winter afternoon, and in their various ways every member 
of the party felt the depressing influence of the scene. 

“Ifthe paper is within these four walls we shall soon find it,” 
the notary observed, unconsciously lowering his voice. 

And indeed, with the exception of an old press, where Bernhardt 
had been in the habit of keeping his painting materials, there seemed 
no place where it could be stowed away. 

The will was not in the press, however, nor was it to be found 
elsewhere. They searched systematically ; examining every nook and 
corner of the old room, sounding the panelling and the flooring, 
looking behind and under the furniture, and not desisting in their 
quest till everyone, except Annette, was convinced that it was in vain. 

** But it must be here,” the girl exclaimed excitedly ; ‘it cannot 
have been spirited away. M. Vanderhaven told me that he had put 
it in a safe place ——” 

“The fire, probably,” was Cornelius Dewint’s suggestion, ‘ My 
belief is—with all deference to Mademoiselle—that my uncle changed 
his mind at the last moment, and destroyed it.” 

“‘T am positive he did not,” she asserted. ‘‘ He was scarcely 
alone with it a moment, for directly the servants left him, I returned, 
and it was then that he told me the contents. He was standing 
there, by the chimney-piece.” 

Bernhardt, who stood near the window, looking out into the dusk, 
turned and beckoned to her. ‘ Did you not tell me that he had 
been burning a paper ?” he asked in an undertone. 

‘“‘ Yes, but it— I thought it was the rough draft of the will.” 

“Might he not, by inadvertence, have destroyed the will 
itself ? ” 

She did not answer, but her heart sank. It seemed only too likely 
that such was the case. There was a pause. It was nearly dark now, 
and the faces of the little group were lit by a lamp on the chimney- 
piece. The young man stood with his back to the rest, looking 
down at the Market-place, where the snow was falling heavily. 

At length the silence was broken by Monsieur Dewint, who left 
the notary’s side and approached his cousin, 

‘* Well, Bernhardt, you see I was right,” he began, in a loud, cheer- 
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ful voice, rattling the loose cash in his pockets. ‘‘ This mysterious 
document is non est inventus. Of course I feel for your disappoint- 
ment ; still, you can hardly expect me to give up the property off-hand 
to please you. Such generosity is rare—off the stage. You are not 
going to dispute the will, I presume? ” 

“No. I think it an unjust one, and I believe my grandfather 
had intended to revoke it, but no other being producible, it is per- 
fectly valid. You are in your own house, cousin,” and he bowed to 
the new master with formal politeness, 

The latter glanced about him disparagingly. ‘‘ H’m—it is no 
great acquisition. If I had my way I should pull down the old 
baraque, and build a good house in its place. Well,” he continued, 
‘suppose we go downstairs ; this room is as cold as a vault.” 

He passed out, followed by Maitre Janssen, but the other two 
lingered. 

** Annette, my sweet, do not look so sorrowful,” Bernhardt said, 
encircling her with his arm; “ why, the loss of this fortune seems to 
trouble you more than it does me.” 

“For your sake,” she faltered ; “for myself, I am not afraid of 
poverty. It is so strange, so inexplicable, that the will should have 
disappeared in this way,” she continued. ‘I am convinced that it is 
in the room at this moment, if we only knew where to look for it.” 

She moved from his side, and cast her eyes thoughtfully round. 
He shook his head. 

‘Tt is not here, or we should have found it,” he said. ‘Try to 
think no more of it, dear; we cannot ‘i 

The words died on his lips as he looked at his companion. 

She was standing in the middle of the room, her hands hanging 
at her sides, her eyes fixed and dilated, gazing into space. Every 
trace of colour had faded from her face. He sprang to her side. 

‘Good heavens, Annette—what is it? Are you ill?” 

She drew a long breath, and looked at him like one waking from 
adream. ‘No, I am not ill,” she whispered, “ but I have the 
strangest feeling. As if—as if there were someone else in the room 
with us ——” 

She shivered and glanced nervously round the long, shadowy 
apartment, which was only half-lighted by the lamp on the chimney- 
piece. Bernhardt involuntarily did the same, but they were the 
only occupants. 

‘You see that we are alone,” he said. ‘ You are tired and over- 
excited, darling: you need rest. It is snowing so heavily that you 
cannot leave the house at present. Go and lie down, and I will send 
Ursula to you.” 

She acquiesced mechanically, and allowed him to lead her to the 
door. Her hand was deadly cold, and her eyes looked dreamy and 
absent. He kissed her cheek, and detained her a moment, looking 
into her face with anxious tenderness; but she turned from him 
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without another word, and mounted the stairs to the little room 
she had called her own. Five minutes later old Ursula entered with 
a tray, and found her lying on the bed in the dark. 

“I’ve brought you a cup of coffee, Mam’selle Annette,” the old 
servant said. ‘‘ Monsieur Bernhardt hopes you are better; and the 
‘new master’” (she jerked her chin aggressively) ‘‘ graciously allows 
you to spend the night here, as it is snowing so heavily. Eh!” she broke 
off, ‘it makes me angry to see the airs he gives himself, and to think 
how different things would have been, but for the loss of a sheet of 
paper! Well, ’tis to be hoped old master doesn’t know—rest his 
soul!” she added, piously. 

Annette drank her coffee in silence, and gave back the empty cup. 

**Can I do anything else for you?” her companion asked. ‘ You 
look as white as a Lent lily.” 

“IT am tired; I shall try to sleep,” she answered, sinking back 
among her pillows. Ursula threw a coverlet over her and retired, 
leaving the candle on the mantelshelf. 

Night closed in. A solemn, tranquil winter night; the earth 
wrapped in a mantle of new-fallen snow, the sky glittering with innu- 
merable stars. An almost preternatural stillness brooded over the 
old city, lying asleep in the snow and starlight. It seemed like an 
enchanted place, hushed by some drowsy spell. No footprints marked 
the white pavements, no sound broke the silence of the earth and air, 
save when at intervals the chimes rang out with a “‘ strange unearthly 
music,” telling how the hours crept on towards Christmas Morn. 

When the moon’s silver disc rose behind the Belfry Tower, one 
broad ray of cold ethereal light streamed on to the bed where Annette 
lay, still dressed, and sleeping profoundly. For several hours her rest 
was tranquil and oblivious, but towards midnight she was visited by 
a strange dream. 

She seemed to be still lying on the bed, in the half-conscious state 
between sleeping and waking. Her eyes were open, but she was 
only vaguely aware of surrounding objects, of the moonlight stream- 
ing on the bed, and the glimpse of white house roofs seen through 
the window opposite. 

Suddenly she was roused, she thought, from this dreamy lethargy, 
by a voice in the room, close to her, calling her name. She started 
and sat up, thrilling in every nerve, but not with fear. Drawing 
aside the curtains, she looked towards the spot from which the voice 
proceeded. 

The room, save where the moon-beams lighted it, was lost in 
shadow, yet she fancied she could discern the outlines of a figure, 
standing near the hearth. As she looked, it moved forward into the 
ray of light by the bedside, and then, with a sudden shock of startled 
recognition, she saw that it was Monsieur Vanderhaven, who stood 
looking at her with eyes full of urgent purpose. 

“ Annette!” the low but imperious voice repeated, ‘the will 
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must be found. Come!” and he beckoned her towards the 
door. 

After the first moment she seemed, with the curious insensibility 
of the dreamer, to feel neither surprise nor fear. She rose without 
hesitation and followed him down the stairs to the Banquet-room. 
The door was partly open, and the room within was lighted by a 
lamp, as when she had seen it last. 

Her conductor crossed over to the hearth, and extended his hand 
to the portrait of his ancestor, which hung on a panel to the left of 
the chimney-piece. 

‘“‘ Master Simon can keep a secret,” he said, with the grave smile 
so familiar to her; ‘“‘ you would never have thought of searching 
here. Look!” 

She pressed forward eagerly as he touched the picture, but at the 
same moment a hand was laid on her shoulder, and another voice 
exclaimed, “‘ Annette!” 

Then with a start and cry she woke—woke in earnest this time 
—to find herself standing in the Banquet-room, with Bernhardt’s 
astonished face bending over her. She looked round bewilderedly, 
trembling with a vague terror. Then, as remembrance returned, an 
expression of blank disappointment crossed her face. 

“Oh, was it only a dream ?” 

‘Were you asleep!” he exclaimed. “If I had known that, I 
should not have ventured to wake you. I was sorting and destroying 
some old sketches in these folios; it took me longer than I had 
expected, but I had just finished, and was about to leave the room, 
when you entered. You walked straight to the fireplace, and looked 
intently at the portrait. You were stretching out your hand towards 
it when I touched you. Did you dream about it, dear?” 

“Yes, Oh, Bernhardt, such a strange dream.” 

‘“‘ What was it? tell me,” he said, making her sit down. 

In low, awe-struck tones she related it, glancing now and then 
over her shoulder at the shadowy room behind them. ‘It was so 
real, so vivid,” she concluded, “that I can hardly believe it was 
merely a dream.” 

He had listened with breathless interest and growing excitemem. 
When she had finished he started to his feet. 

“ Dream or not,” he exclaimed, “I believe it has given us a clue 
to the hiding-place of the will. It never occurred to us that there 
might be a cupboard behind that portrait.” 

Annette clasped her hands. ‘‘ Oh—let us look at once!” 

“ Hold the lamp, I will take the picture down,” he said; but 
he found this was impossible, as it was fastened with cramps to 
the panelled wall. 

“There must be a spring somewhere,” he muttered, passing his 
hand down by the side of the frame, “ or else—stay, what is this ?” 
His fingers had encountered a slight obstruction in the polished 
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woodwork ; a small metal knob or button, which was effectually 
concealed by the shadow of the heavy frame. 

He pressed it, and immediately the panel with the portrait upon 
it started open, disclosing a deep square cupboard. The lovers 
looked at each other, too excited to speak. 

*‘ Hold the lamp higher,” he whispered, putting his hand into the 
cupboard. 

The first thing brought to light was a bundle of old letters, tied 
with faded ribbon, and still retaining the ghost of their first perfume ; 
then came a miniature in a case of Bernhardt’s father, when a boy, 
and finally—a folded sheet of letter paper, inscribed, in Monsieur 
Vanderhaven’s clear, commercial hand, ‘ This is my last Will.” 

Annette placed the lamp on the table, and looked over his 
shoulder as he unfolded the paper. One glance showed him that 
the contents were as she had stated. The business was left to his 
cousin, and all the rest, without reserve or condition, was his own. 
Their eyes met in an eloquent look. 

“But for your dream we should never have found it,” he said. 
*“* How strange—how mysterious it seems!” 

‘* Was it only a dream ?” she questioned, under her breath. 

They were silent ; a feeling of awe and reverence overpowered them. 
‘If he knows, he is happy now, as we are,” the young man said at 
last. They clasped hands, and looked into each other’s eyes, reading 
there the brightness of the future, from which all shadows and per- 
plexities had passed away. 

And as they stood thus, hand in hand, in the silence of the 
sleeping house, suddenly there rang out from the Belfry Tower the 
midnight carillon, ushering in the blessed Christmas morn. Sweet, 
strange, solemn chimes, falling on the silence in a silvery stream of 
music, like the voices of wandering angels, singing, ‘“ Peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men !” 

“A happy Christmas, and a good new year!” Bernhardt exclaimed, 
as he bent to kiss the sweet face uplifted to his. 

















OUR BROTHER-IN-LAW ON PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS. 


HERE was no help for it. We were in for an infliction. When 
once Frank began, there was no telling when he’d leave off. 
The only consolation was that it was a pouring wet afternoon, and that 
there was nothing particular to do. The circumstances were these : 
we were thinking of having some really good theatricals, and began 
planning it out. I, Lavinia, could do Lady Macbeth splendidly, Polly 
has just the archness and vivacity for Portia, and Jane has general 
talent ; we should only ask men who could really act well to help us, 
and—here our last new brother-in-law, Frank, broke in with such 
vehemence that there was no course left but to await his pleasure. 
‘“‘ My dear girls,” he began, ‘I have listened hitherto in silence. 
I can bear it no longer. I am sure you are all born actresses. No 
one could beat Lavinia as Lady Macbeth, Polly is exactly made for 
Portia, while Jane, as you remark, has no end of talent. But 
you have as yet never appeared in anything but an elementary 
character. I claim to be heard. I am only fitted, I daresay, for 
the part of a clown (a clown, by the way, is no easy acting); still I 
have at sundry times acted Sir Anthony Absolute, Mrs. Malaprop, 
Young Marlowe, and (in the days of my youth) Juliet. Very 
amateurly you may say. That is just it; I admit the impeachment 
without a blush. Mark me, if you want a really good failure, get up 
a really good play in style. Try a “ Robertsonian” revival; try 
‘* Society,” with your best acting friends on a grand stage specially 
hired for the occasion, with appropriate scenery and an audience of 
all your nearest and most distant friends. I have never done it 
myself, but I have seen it done, and as a man of feeling have shed 
bitter tears over it. Nearly everything was beautiful, but the best 
was—what ? a copy: and then the original at the Prince of Wales’s is 
so much better. On——” 
** But, Frank us 
** A moment, please. On the other hand, I have laughed as much 
over my small brothers in impromptu charades as at Toole in a 
‘Fool and his Money.’ I remember a scene adapted from Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair.’ I roared because my brother, who did 
the Elder, snuffled so much that we could not hear a word he said ; 
because the brother who acted the bear-keeper would religiously say 
every word of his part in the wrong place, to the discomfiture of 
his fellow-actors ; and because (owing to exigencies of the wardrobe) 
the bear was a lizard with a tail composed of a green and black foot- 
ball stocking.” 
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“Oh, Frank !” 

“True, I assure you: but don’t interrupt. I am noi one of thosé 
who disapprove of amateur acting; have I not acted Young Mar- 
lowe and Sir Anthony Absolute? I only say that it has its own 
place. I do not even disapprove of amateurs trying high-class plays. 
Better the sparkling dialogue of Sheridan in the mouth of a raw 
actor, than the twaddle of plays written expressly for the drawing- 
room. Only don’t act Sheridan before a set of critical strangers, 
who have seen all the best actors interpret them. A sympathetic 
audience in the long Christmas evenings is the basis of amateur 
acting—a family party, aunts, uncles and cousins, who come to be 
pleased, and will not be over-critical over the many necessary short- 
comings. With such an audience you may play anything. Go in 
then for good plays, take scenes out of them, alter them, do any- 
thing you like with them, and act them to the very best of your 
ability. If you have a real love of acting within you, you will soon 
find yourselves amongst the best authors, and find also that you are 
able to adapt them to your requirements. Charades re 

“‘ Why, Frank, this is just what we thought.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, I say, Polly. Charades, however, are not 
at all bad things if properly understood. You have perhaps three or 
four good actors and a host of children who wish to be dressed up. 
You choose, say, a word of two syllables. In the first scene you 
have Mrs, Jarley’s waxworks, bringing in all your company; or an 
episode from some fairy story, the few words required being fur- 
nished by your manager. For the second, someone gives a comic 
lecture to allow time for change of dresses, &c. For the third and 
last, your best actors appear in a scene from some play, or in a short 
farce. A very pleasant evening’s entertainment ; everyone that 
wanted to act has acted, and the sympathetic audience has been 
much amused,” 

“That’s very nice of course, Frank, and——” 

“You can say what you have to say when I’ve finished, Lavinia, 
Always try to arrange for a curtain and footlights, but do not hire 
a ‘portable’ theatre. You may fit up your theatre very well your- 
selves, Put up curtains across your folding-doors; or, failing them, 
let your carpenter make a frame for the curtains, Here is a receipt. 
Imagine two A-shaped wooden supports as high as the room, with 
a groove in the top of each to receive a bar of wood, which will 
stretch across the room. Pad both ends of the bar to prevent 
damage to the walls, Hang fringe in front of the bar, and your 
curtains—old schoolroom things will do—on iron rods at the back 
of it, and the thing is done. For footlights, tin sheets rolled round 
the ordinary pickle bottle, and cut at the bottom so as to stand in 
an apparatus that looks like a window flower-box bereft of one side, 
do very excellently - 

** Well, I never!” 
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«4m I to go on, or not, Polly? Place candles on nails in front 
of the tinned pickle bottles, and hire lamp glasses, if you can, from 
your china shop. Decorate the part of the footlight box which 
faces the audience, and stand a few shrubs in pots on either side, 
and you will then have the limits of your stage duly defined. Do 
not—” 

“ All this seems quite easy, Frank: in theory, at any rate. 
And—” 

“Now, Jane, you are beginning. Do not hire dresses. Wigs as 
a rule you must hire; that is when you want really well-fitting ones, 
though a great deal can be done with tow and ‘Judson’s Simple 
Dyes for the People.’—Polly, how am I to speak if you scream P— 
Make your own costumes. Merino, glazed calico, chintz, cretonnes, 
and such like stuffs, make a grand appearance by gas-light and are 
cheap. Home-made costumes are fresher, and at any rate look as 
if they were made for the actor. Real imitation gold lace, fringe, 
buttons, spangles, &c., can be procured at shops in Wellington 
Street, Strand, at wondrously low rates. I remember a splendid 
uniform for Sergeant Trouncer contrived out of a green volunteer tunic. 
The skirts of this were turned back and lined with crimson merino, 
large cuffs and lappets, gold laced, were added of the same material ; 
the white knee breeches were old flannel cricket trousers cut down ; 
the cross-belts made out of calico stiffened with cardboard; black 
stockings and buckled shoes, with a hired wig, completed the costume 
which, if not exactly like the original Sergeant Trouncer’s, was very 
effective and only cost three shillings and sixpence all told. With 
regard—” : 

“Frank, one would think you had served an apprenticeship to—” 

** Will you allow me to speak, Polly? With regard to scenery 
—for I know Lavinia is burning to paint some—that is not nearly 
so easy a matter as dress. Dress I believe comes naturally to all 
girls, It is dirty work and tiring from the mere fact of the space 
that has to be covered ; and it requires the help of a carpentering 
brother to make the supports for it to rest on, and frames to 
stretch the canvas on, and to arrange rollers for drop scenes. The 
painting may be executed either in oils or distempers—” 

“‘ Distempers ! What are distempers, Frank ? ” 

“ Hold your tongue, Polly. Of the former, oils, I say nothing, 
because if you don’t know how to do it now, Lavinia, it is no use 
beginning on scenery. Distemper comes handy to those who are 
used to water-colour painting. I have never been able to get a 
proper receipt for it. I can only give a rough-and-ready descrip- 
tion derived from experience. Your canvas is probably unbleached 
calico; this must be primed, which means that you must cover it 
with melted size and water; you may add a little whitening if you 
like. You draw your outline with charcoal. The distemper in 
which you paint is simply whitening, water, and melted size mixed, 
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and the colouring matter added. Size is one penny per pound, 
whitening, about twopence ; colours, one penny to twopence per 
pound ; they can be obtained from any oil and colourman. You 
must buy a tin saucepan—” 

“ Frank, you'll kill us with laughing.” 

“‘T wish I could stop your tongues! You must buy a tin sauce- 
pan for boiling the size in, and I hope you will enjoy the smell of it 
when boiling. I can give no rule for the proportion of the mixture ; 
only this guide—that the use of size is to make the colour adhere 
to the canvas. You must be prepared for the distemper always dry- 
ing lighter than when first put on. But “ 

“ Do let us begin to-morrow !” 

“T tell you, girls, what it is—you want all the talking to your- 
selves. If you can’t listen to just a few words from anybody else 
it’s time you went back to school tolearn manners. This, the paint- 
ing of scenery, is an extra luxury that may be avoided, I was about 
to say, by choosing plays with only ‘interior’ scenes. Interiors, 
however, give a plentiful scope to those who have an eye for effect. 
So much may be done in the arrangement of lights, flowers, rugs, 
carpets, curtains, mirrors, screens, furniture and all that, to make a 
pretty picture, and indicate change of scene. And ——” 

‘Oh, yes! And, Frank ——” 

*‘ An instant yet, Jane, 7f youcan. I never saw such girls in my 
life. Why, you must all have been born talking! And now, as I 
was about to say, I have done, and I hope you are edified.. What 
I have said has been in perfect good faith, I assure you. One 
remark of yours I must anticipate. You long to tell me that lama 
man with no ideal. You are quite wrong, girls. It is only that a 
have a different one for Professional and Amateur acting. If ever I 
am your stage manager, you will find that I have an ideal, and a 
pretty high one too.” 

‘“‘ Thank you, Frank, you’re a good fellow; we'll try and not talk 
so much another time. And see! the rain has ceased, and there’s 
the sun peeping out in the wintry sky: could we not get a brief 
walk ?” 


It is only fair to remark that we postponed our grand theatricals 
for a season. We knew that Frank’s advice was thoroughly practical, 
and the result of personal experience. We had instead some ‘“ tableaux 
vivants,” followed by the ‘‘ Happy Pair,” in which Polly and our new 
brother-in-law appeared before a strictly family audience. The result 
was a success, 


LAVINIA. 





THE PARSON’S OATH. 


By Mrs. HENRY Woop, AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
I 


HE day was drawing towards its close, and the young charity- 

children, assembled in the newly-repaired schoolroom of the 

small village of Littleford, glanced impatiently through the windows 

at the shadows cast by the declining sun; for none knew better, by 
those shadows, than they, that five o’clock was near. 

‘‘ First class, come up and spell,” called out the governess, from 
behind her table by the window. 

** There ain’t no time, miss,” replied one of the girls, with the easy 
familiarity apt to subsist between scholar and teacher in rustic 
schools. “ It’s a’most sleek on the stroke o’ five.” 

The governess, a fair, pleasant-looking young woman, dressed in 
mourning, and far too ladylike in appearance for the paid mistress 
of a charity-school, glanced round at the hour-glass, and saw.that it 
wanted full ten minutes to the hour. 

‘‘There is time for a short lesson, children,” she said. ‘‘ Put 
aside your work, and come up.” 

The first class laid their sewing on the bench, and were ranging 
themselves round the governess’s table, when a young lady, in a 
hat and riding-habit, followed by a groom, galloped past the windows, 
and reined in. 

‘¢ Governess !” exclaimed a dozen voices, ‘‘ here’s Miss Rickhurst.” 

“Go on with your work, children: what do you mean by pressing 
to the window? Did you never see Miss Rickhurst before? Jane 
Hewsgill, open the door.” 

“ How d’ye do, Miss Winter ?” said the young lady they had called 
Miss Rickhurst, carelessly nodding to the governess, as she entered. 
‘« How are you getting on? What class have you up now?” 

“Spelling,” replied Miss Winter. ‘Jane Hewgill, why don’t you 
shut the door?” 

“’Cause here’s Mr. Lewis and his aunt a-coming up,” answered the 
child. ‘ I’m a-keeping it open for them.” 

Miss Rickhurst hastily rose from the governess’s seat, which she 
had uncremoniously taken, and went to the door to meet the new 
comers. 

Mr. Lewis, the clergyman of the parish was a meek, quiet man of 
thirty years. It is certain he was not ambitious, for he felt within 
him an everlasting debt of gratitude to the noble patron who had 
stepped forward and presented him with this village living and its 
stipend of £150 per annum. He had never looked for more than 
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a curacy, and half the sum. His father, dead now, had been a 
curate before him, and he, the son, had gone to Oxford as a servitor, 
had taken holy orders, and struggled on. And when the Earl of 
Littleford, who had silently been an eye-witness of the merits and 
unassuming piety of the poor young curate, presented him, unex- 
pectedly, with the little village church on his estate, John Lewis 
raised his heart in thankfulness to the Earl, who had thus, under God, 
put WANT away from him for his span of life. 

Once inducted into the living, the Reverend John Lewis worked 
indefatigably. Amongst other good works, he re-established the 
girls’ charity-school; an anciently-endowed foundation, which had 
fallen nearly into abeyance—as many other ancient charities have, in 
the present day. The mistress of it, Dame Fox, was old; so Lord 
Littleford and the clergyman’superannuated her, and looked out for 
another: and whilst they were looking, Miss Winter, the daughter of 
Farmer Winter, who was just dead, went up to Littleford Hall and 
asked for the situation. 

The whole village liked Regina Winter: although she had received 
an education, and, for five years of her life, enjoyed a home (with her 
dead mother’s London relatives) far above what Littleford thought 
suitable for a working farmer’s daughter. They likewise took 
numerous liberties with her name. Regina! it was one they could 
not become familiar with, so some called her Gina, many Ginny, and 
a few brought out a short “Gin.” After her father’s death, she 
found that scarcely any provision was left for her; and, as she one 
day sat musing upon what should be her course, the servant Nomy, 
a buxom woman of forty, who had taken care of the house since its 
mistress died, now ten years ago, suddenly suggested that she should 
apply for the new place. 

‘* What place ?” asked Regina. 

** The schoolmissis’s,” replied Nomy. ‘The Earl and the Parson 
are a-wanting to find one, and they do say, in the village, it will 
be a matter of thirty pound a-year. Surely you’d do, Miss Gina, 
with the grand edication you’ve had.” 

“Too much education for a village schoolmistress,” thought 
Regina. ‘But it would keep me well, with what little I have 
besides.” 

“Go up to Littleford Hall; go right up yourself, Miss Gina, with 
your own two good legs,” advised Nomy. ‘“ Nothing like applying 
to the fountain-head oneself, if business is to be done,” added the 
shrewd woman. 

“Apply to Lord Littleford myself!” ejaculated Regina. 

“Why not? Ain’t he as pleasant-mannered a man as one would 
wish to come across? One day lately, not three weeks afore poor 
master died, the Earl was a-crossing our land on horseback, and he 
axed me to open the gate o’ the turnip-field: and he kept on a- 
cutting his jokes with me all the time I was a-doing of it.” 
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The servant’s advice was good; and it proved so. Miss 
Winter made her own application to the Earl of Littleford, and she 
was successful; though the Earl demurred at her request at first, 
for her own sake, telling her she was above the situation, and that 
the remuneration was very small. 

As the clergyman came into the school this afternoon, he shook 
hands with the Squire’s daughter: he then advanced and held out 
his hand to Miss Winter. Miss Rickhurst followed him with her 
eyes, and curled her lip: what business had the Vicar, ¢heir associate, 
to be shaking hands with a charity-school governess ? 

‘“*T was going to hear the class, Mr. Lewis,” said the young lady, 
after some minutes had been spent in talking. ‘‘ Jane Hewsgill, tell 
my groom he may go on with the horses: I shall walk home. Pray, 
Miss Winter, where did you say they were spelling? Three syllables! 
how very ridiculous! Cat cat, c ow cow, that’s quite as far as 
they need go.” 

“ Do you think so ?” returned Regina, in a cold tone, for she did 
not like these repeated interferences of Miss Rickhurst’s. 

“‘ Highly ridiculous,” snapped Mrs. Budd. ‘‘ What can such 
girls want with spelling? If it were not for reading the Bible, I 
should say never teach ’em to read at all?” 

A very -domineering widow was this aunt of the clergyman’s. 
Upon his appointment to the Vicarage, down she came and estab- 
lished herself in it, assuring him the house would never get on 
without somebody to manage it. Mr. Lewis had a dim percep- 
tion that he and his house would get on better without her; but 
he never said so, and she remained. 

Miss Winter went to the mantelpiece, and turned her hour-glass. 
It was five o’clock, and the children flocked out of school; The 
Vicar, Mrs. Budd, and Miss Rickhurst followed. 

“Mr. Lewis,” began the young lady, in a confidential tone, 
“don’t you think your schoolmistress is getting above her busi- 
ness 2?” 

“In what way?” he asked, looking surprised. 

‘There is such a tone of superiority about the young woman— 
I mean implied superiority,” added Miss Rickhurst, correcting 
herself. 

“I have always thought there is much of real superiority about 
her,” replied the Vicar. ‘ But I have never known anyone who, 
in manners and conversation, gave one less the idea of imflying 
it. And she gets the children on astonishingly: one might think, 
by their progress, she had taught them two years, instead of barely 
one.” 

“It is of no use to argue with John about Miss Winter,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Budd. ‘He thinks her an angel, and nothing 
less,” 

“No, I do not,” laughed the Reverend John. “I only think 
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her very superior to young women in general.” And Miss Rick- 
hurst once more curled her haughty lip. 

Meanwhile, Miss Winter left the schoolroom, with her assistant; 
a sickly-looking girl of fifteen or sixteen, named Mary Brown. 
Regina lodged at a farm-house near, occupying a parlour and 
bedroom, and was partially waited on by the people of the house. 
As soon as they got in, Mary Brown, whose weak health caused 
her to feel a constant thirst, began to set out the teacups and 
make the tea. 

** Mary,” observed Miss Winter, when the meal was over, “ you 
had better go up to your brother’s for the calico, and to-morrow set 
about making his shirts: you know he was scolding you yesterday at 
their not being begun. Start at once, or you will have it dusk. I 
will wash up the tea-things.” 

Mary Brown put on her things, and departed. But not long had 
she been gone, when the parlour door opened, and a tall, fine young 
man, about six-and-twenty, walked in. He was dressed in a green 
velveteen shooting-jacket, leather breeches and gaiters, and a green 
kerchief was twisted loosely round his neck. Altogether, there was 
a careless, untidy look about him, and it might have puzzled a 
stranger to tell whether he was a gentleman or a man of a lower 
order. The face would have been handsome (and, indeed, was) but 
for the wilful, devil-may-care expression that pervaded it.» His com- 
plexion was fair, his eyes were blue, and his light hair curled in his 
neck, This gentleman was Mr. George Brown, universally known 
in the village by the cognomen of “ Brassy.” He had acquired the 
appellation when a boy ; partly because he was gifted with a double 
share of that endowment familiarly called “‘ brass;” and partly because 
in his boyhood he displayed a curious propensity for collecting to- 
gether odd bits of brazen metal. Once, when a young child, he had 
stolen a small brass kettle, exposed outside a shop for sale, lugged it 
home, and put it in his bed. His mother, on going to her own bed 
at night, looked at Georgie; and there he was, sleeping, with the 
brass kettle hugged to him. He had been “ Brassy Brown” 
since, and would be to the end of his life. 

Mr. Brassy Brown did not enjoy a first-rate reputation. He 
had inherited a little land from his father, on which was a small 
house, where he lived, called ‘The Rill;” and, though he cer- 
tainly could not subsist upon its proceeds alone—he had no other 
visible means of support—he lived well, and never seemed to lack 
money. He was upon friendly terms with the whole neighbourhood, 
from Squire Rickhurst down to the worst poacher in it: indeed, so 
intimate was he with the latter suspicious fraternity, that some people 
said he must be a poacher himself. Until recently his sister had 
lived with him in his cottage, no one else; but when Miss Winter 
found she wanted some assistance in the school, she thought of 
Mary, compassionating the girl’s lonely life, want of proper society 
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and weak health, and she took Mary to live with her. It may be 
questioned, however, if Miss Winter would have made the proposal 
to the girl, had she foreseen that they should be inundated with 
visits from her brother. 

When he came in, Miss Winter put down the book she was read- 
ing, poured out some hot water into a basin, and began to wash up 
the tea-things. 

** Where’s Poll?” began Mr. Brassy. 

‘She is gone to the Rill for the calico,” answered Regina. 
‘* What a pity that she will have her walk for nothing!” 

‘‘Tt will stretch her legs for her,” returned Mr. Brown, sitting 
down in the chair from which Regina had risen, and extending his 
own long legs across the hearth. ‘‘ Now, Regina,” he continued, ‘ I 
want an answer to that question of mine.” 

‘‘ What question?” she enquired, a crimson hue flushing her 
face. 

“Don’t pretend ignorance, Gina, for it won’t go down with me 
to-night,” was Mr. Brassy Brown’s rejoinder. ‘‘ You know what 
I have been asking you this year past: we are by ourselves now, 
and I'll have it out. Will you come up to the Rill and make 
your home there, and be my wife?” 

‘“‘ Why do you persist in persecuting me thus?” exclaimed Regina, 
in a tone of vexation. ‘‘I have told you already that I could not 
be your wife. You behave like a child.” . 

** Why don’t you say like a fool?” he rejoined. ‘‘’Twould be as 
polite as the other. What fault have you to find with the Rill—or 
with me ? Perhaps you think I can’t keep you there like a lady ?— 
but I can. Never you mind how: / caz. You shall have a good 
servant to wait upon you, and everything as comfortable and plenti- 
ful about you as you had in your father’s home. I swear it.” 

Regina shook her head. ‘I would not go to live at the Rill—I 
could not be your wife, Brassy, if you offered me a daily shower of 
gold. And if you continue to pursue this unpleasant subject, I shall 
send Mary home, and forbid your entrance here.” 

‘So ho, my fine madam! it’s defiance between us, is it?” uttered 
Brassy, rising and grasping Regina’s arm in anger. ‘‘ Then may the 
devil take the weakest! I have sworn to marry you, and I’ll keep 
my oath; I’ll keep it by fair means or foul.” 

At this moment, after a gentle knock, the door was pushed open, 
disclosing the person of the Vicar. He saw the angry look of Brassy 
Brown, and his hold upon Regina’s arm. 

‘What is the matter?” he exclaimed. ‘ What game are you 
after now, Mr. Brown ?” 

‘“‘ None of yours, parson,” returned Brassy, flinging aside Regina’s 
arm. ‘She affronted me, and I had as good a mind to treat her to 
a shaking as ever I had to treat anybody to one in all my life.” 

“He will kill me, some of these days, with his shakings,” inter- 
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posed Miss Winter, laughing, and trying to pass the matter off as a 
joke; for she was vexed and annoyed that the clergyman should have 
been a witness to it. ‘If he does, sir, I shall look to you to give 
me Christian burial. Will you promise to do so ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lewis, falling into her mood—for he quite under- 
stood it. 

** You had better swear to it, parson,” added Brassy, with a sneer, 
for he felt savage at the interruption. ‘‘ It may be more satisfactory 
to her.” 

**T swear it,” returned John Lewis, giving no heed to his words in 
the moment’s heat. But a flush rose to his brow when their purport 
came to him. He, a minister, to swear at this man’s bidding! 

‘‘Mind you keep your oath, parson; as I’ll keep mine,” said 
Brassy Brown, swinging out of the room. ‘Do you hear, Miss 
Winter?” But neither of them answered him. 

“Regina,” said the Vicar, looking after the man, “he is not a 
desirable visitor for you.” 

“No,” she answered, “and I wish he would not come. Not that 
I think there is any real harm in him, but I dislike his conversation.” 

“The plain fact is,” resumed the clergyman, speaking with agita- 
tion, as a hectic spot appeared on his cheek, “ your home here is 
too unprotected. Regina, will you suffer me to provide you with 
another ?” 

Oh, deeper than the flush Brassy Brown’s words had called up, 
was the rosy blush that now dyed her face. Neither she nor he for 
some little time past had been unacquainted with the heart of the 
other. 

John Lewis took her hand. ‘“ Regina, you cannot be ignorant 
that I have loved you. Will you take pity upon a lonely man, 
one who has had but few ties hitherto to care for him, and be 
his wife ?” ak 

“* But—I—” she stammered, her trembling hand lying passively 
in his—* it will be said I am not your equal—that my birth does not 
qualify me for a clergyman’s wife.” 

“* Not my equal!” repeated the astonished Vicar, who was surely 
one of the most unworldly wise. ‘You are so far my superior, 
Regina, that I have hesitated to ask you. And it was but the 
thought of your unprotected state here that gave me courage to 
speak now.” 

**] was but the daughter of a small working farmer,” she persisted, 
the tears filling her eyes with the extent of her emotion: ‘‘ I am but 
the paid teacher of a charity-school.” 

‘‘ 7 was but the son of a working curate,” he whispered. ‘We 
were four children and my father and mother, all to subsist upon 
seventy pounds per year. I am indebted to charity, which helped 
to educate me, for being in the position I now am. A working 
farmer was immeasurably above ws, Regina. We are both alone in 
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the world: we have no ties or kindred to consult: from this time 
forth let us be all in all to each other.” 

The news travelled forth to the village, throwing up a fine hubbub 
in its wake: the Reverend John Lewis was about to marry Regina 
Winter. Mrs. Budd was pleased to be satirical over it, Miss Rick- 
hurst was indignant, and Brassy Brown furious. 

‘* What on earth possessed you to do it, John?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Budd to her nephew, when he came into the Vicarage at dinner- 
time, the day she first heard the tidings. 

**Do what ?” cried the Reverend John, with a conscious look, 
and that suspicious hectic rising to his cheek. 

** You have been offering yourself and your name to the charity 
school-mistress, they say,” retorted the aunt, who feared the intro- 
duction of a wife might lead to her losing her snug home at the 
Vicarage. ‘‘ You must be out of your senses, John ?” 

‘* We shall be able to find another governess for the school,” an- 
swered John, evasively, ‘It is past one, aunt. Is not dinner ready ?” 

“Dinner! You'll get bread and cheese to-day for dinner, if you 
get anything,” retorted Mrs. Budd. “I and Betty have been too 
much upset this morning to think of cooking. Oh, John, you area 
great fool! you might have had Miss Rickkurst.” 

‘* Miss Rickhurst !” exclaimed the Vicar, opening his eyes at the 
assertion. 

‘* Miss Rickhurst, yes,” mimicked the lady, “if you had not been 
more blind, more simple, than anybody ever was yet.” 

**T don’t want Miss Rickhurst,” answered the young clergyman. 
‘Let her marry in her own sphere of life: she would have domi- 
neered me out of house and home.” 

These events happened in March. The Vicar proposed being 
married in May, until which time Regina had to retain her place in 
the school. One day in April, as she was walking home from its 
duties, she suddenly came upon Brassy Brown, who was looking over 
the hedge. 

“T have been watching for you, Gina,” he said, very quietly. 
‘*T want to hear from your own lips, whether it’s true that you have 
promised to marry that cursed parson ?” 

“Yes, it is true,” she timidly answered, not seeing how she could 
deny to him what was public news. 

“‘ How came you to conceal it from me all the time you were 
fooling me on?” 

* J fooling you on!” uttered Regina, in surprise. 

“ Well—let that pass. Why did you not tell me you loved the 
black-coat ?” 

“ I—could not tell you what I—did not know,” stammered Regina, 
a blush dyeing her cheeks. 

‘Bosh! don’t make excuses to me. I’d stake my Skye terrier 
again his holding-forth sermon-book, that there has been love between 
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you two this many a month past. What is it you have got in that 
paper parcel ?” 

“It is only some work,” said Regina, ‘Good morning, Brassy. 
Mary is gone home already. She will wonder where I am.” 

** Let her wonder. I say, Regina, you remember what I told you 
—that I’d taken an oath. [I'll keep it yet, and have you, sooner or 
later.” 

The words might have imparted to Miss Winter a sort of dread, 
but that Brassy Brown was smiling as he spoke them—and a plea- 
sant smile was Mr. Brassy’s, with all his imperfections. Her spirits 
rose at seeing that smile, and she arrived at the conviction that he 
was forgetting his preference for her. It pleased hermuch. Setting 
these persecutions aside, and a few slips of language he was wont to 
indulge in, she did not dislike Brassy, and had never thought so ill of 
him as some in the parish were disposed to do. 

‘*Won’t you shake hands before you go?” asked Mr. Brassy. 

She held out her hand over the gap in the hedge. He shook it 
warmly ; and away she went, silently thankful that all animosity 
between herself and Brassy Brown was over. 

Nomy, Farmer Winter’s old servant, had lately married the under- 
keeper of Squire Rickhurst, a widower with some grown-up sons. 
They lived in a cottage about half a mile beyond the Rill, following 
the high road. That same afternoon, on coming in from school, 
Regina told Mary she thought, as it was so fine, she should go and 
see Nomy. “Do you feel well enough to accompany me?” she 
asked, 

“No,” replied the girl, ‘‘my breathing is very much oppressed 
to-day. I feel I could not get so far. Do you mind calling in at 
the Rill, Regina ?” 

** What for ?” 

“To get my cotton shawl. This is such a weight, now the spring 
weather’s coming, I can hardly drag to school in it. If the door 
should be open, and Brassy not just in the way, you can get it 
yourself ; it’s lying on the middle shelf of the press in the keeping- 
room,” 

Regina started on her walk, and had nearly gained the Rill, when 
who should come swinging down the road in front of her, but Brassy 
Brown. 

*“* Hallo, Regina! where are you off to?” 

“IT am going to see Nomy. The afternoon is so fine, I quite 
longed for a walk. And I want something for Mary from your house, 
Brassy. Can you come back and give it me ?” 

** Oh, bother,” was Mr. Brassy Brown’s rejoinder, ‘‘ I have not got 
a minute to lose. Ted Timms is waiting for me down yonder in the 
gap,; he isa shuffler; and he’ll make it an excuse to slink off if I’m 
behind time. What is it you want ?” 

* Mary’s cotton shawl. Her woollen one is too warm for this 
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weather. Do you know, Brassy, that Mary seems to me to get 
weaker.” 

“It’s no fault of mine if she does. Have the doctor to her. I'll 
pay.” 

“Can you bring the shawl down to-morrow ?” 

**T don’t know that Ican. If I get what I want from Ted Timms, 
I am going off for a few days. You can call in for it as you come 
back from Nomy’s. I shall be at home then.” 

** Very well,” rejoined Regina. 

Mr. Brassy Brown went on his way, and Regina on hers. She 
found Nomy up to her eyes in work, brewing. She was delighted to 
see her young lady, and hastened to set out the best china for tea, in 
the little keeping-room, darting away every five minutes to her wort 
in the brewhouse. Nomy had heard of Regina’s new prospects ; and, 
in talking of them, the time slipped away unheeded, Regina forgetting 
the hour, and Nomy her brewing. The former at length started up. 

‘‘T dare not leave the wort, Miss Gina,” exclaimed the woman, as 
she attended Regina tothe door. ‘To think that you should have 
come this very evening, of all others, when I can’t see you back to 
the village.” 

‘Oh, I shall soon be there,” rejoined Regina, speaking valiantly. 
‘The moon is shining ; and I have to call up at the Rill for Mary’s 
shawl; that will break the way. Good night, Nomy.” 

** The Lord be with ye, dear Miss Gina !” 

The evening grew late, and Mary Brown sat on, in Regina’s lodgings, 
shivering and trembling. She wasa nervous, timid girl, and feared to 
be alone at night, her imagination always running on some absurd 
ghost or vision story. Mary thought that the nervous dread she 
experienced, when left so much alone at the Rill, had been the first 
cause of her failing health. Where could Regina be? Mary had 
expected her home by eight o’clock, and now it was nearlyten. The 
people of the house, who had been in bed long ago, slept in a 
remote part of it, and their presence there gave no courage or con- 
solation to the timid girl, Mixed up with her own imaginary terrors, 
came fears for Regina’s safety. What if a stray shot from some 
poacher should have struck her as she came by the copse? Suppose 
anything had happened to prevent Nomy walking home with her (and 
the reader has seen that it had), she might be lying in the road 
wounded. The girl half resolved to go out and look for her: she 
dared not stay much longer alone where she was: yes, she would, 
she would go out and meet Regina. 

Throwing on her bonnet and shawl, Mary tore along the passage 
as if a spectre were at her heels, and out at the house-door, taking 
the precaution to lock it after her. Once out, her superstitious fears 
were over: and robbers, poachers—any tangible cayse of dread, 
brought no fear to the mind of Mary. Reared in the country, 
amidst the solitudes of its woods and dales, she thought not there of 
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fear, and could have walked about, in the open air, from night till 
morning. It was only in the silence of a midnight chamber that her 
ghost-terrors occurred to her. 

She continued her way beyond the village, but could see no trace 
of Regina. She did not meet a soul. The early moon, drawing 
towards its setting, was often obscured by clouds, but the night was 
light. At length she came to her brother’s house, and sprang 
forward to open the gate, hoping Brassy was at home. 

What a curious thing! the gate was fastened! Never had Mary 
known that gate to be locked before. The key of it had hung up, 
untouched, on a nail in the kitchen, as long as she could remember. 
Brassy must be out. 

But, as Mary leaned forward on the little gate, for she was tired 
with her walk, she detected a light glimmering through a chink in 
the shutter of the keeping-room. And, at the same moment she 
heard, or thought she heard, a movement in the garden, on the 
right side of the house. She shook the gate and called out. 

Was it her fancy? Mary thought she saw a low, dark form creep 
from the middle of the garden towards the back-door: but the 
house cast its shade just there. ‘‘They are getting ready for a 
poaching expedition,” she mentally concluded. ‘‘ Perhaps Smith, 
or Timms, or some of them chaps are up here.” She shook the 
gate again. 

“Who the devil’s that?” cried Mr. Brassy Brown, poking his 
head, enveloped in a cotton nightcap, out at an upper window, that 
of his bedroom. ‘It’s not you, is it, Timms?” 

‘* Brassy, it’s me,” responded Mary. ‘ The gate’s locked.” 

“ You /” echoed Brassy, in a tone of the most unqualified 
astonishment. ‘‘ What brings you here, knocking people up at this 
time of night ?” 

‘*T am looking for Regina,” answered Mary. ‘‘She went after 
school to’ see Nomy, and she has never come back. I got frightened, 
stopping there all alone, and frightened for her, so I came out to 
meet her.” 

“Why, what a confounded little stupid you must be,” ejaculated 
Brassy, “to come out upon such a wildgoose-chase as this! While 
you have been blundering up here, she’s no doubt gone home by the 
other road.” 

‘‘ She never takes that road,” rejoined Mary, “it is such a round, 
and very lonely. I was afraid that some stray shot might have struck 
her, coming by Poachers’ Copse. You remember the horse that was 
shot down, going by there?” 

“‘There are no poachers out to-night, you simpleton— it’s too 
light. Miss Regina has walked home with her black-coat: gone 
round the longest way to enjoy his company. I’m up toher, I see, 
by the moon, it’s hardly half after ten: just the hour for sweet- 
hearting. What a frightened child you are, Polly !” 
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‘Do you really believe she has gone that way with him ?” returned 
Mary, wonderfully relieved. 

“‘T am not going to stop prating with you any longer, that’s what 
I believe,” retorted Brassy. ‘‘ Just take yourself off. And never you 
come waking me out of my first sleep again, or you'll catch what you 
won't like.” 

“ Brassy, there’s a candle burning in the keeping-room.” 

‘*Who says so?” 

‘“‘T can see through the chink, Did you forget to put it out?” 

“There was a log on the fire, half burnt, when I came to bed. 
I suppose it’s flickering up again. So much the better: hope it will 
stop in till I get up in the morning. Come, be off.” 

“You could not come down and give me my cotton shawl?” 
asked the girl, ‘The walk tires me so much, I don’t know when I 
can get here again. It was the excitement that helped me on so 
quickly to-night.” 

“Cotton shawl be burnt, and you with it!” roared Mr. Brassy, 
wrathfully. ‘Do you think I am coming down out of my bed, for 
a cotton shawl?” 

‘‘ Regina said she would call for it,” answered the girl, in a depre- 
cating tone. ‘ Did she?” 

“‘No, she didn’t,” replied Brassy. ‘I’ve not seen the colour of 
her, since I met her this afternoon. She couldn’t call here, not she, 
if she went round with the parson, the other way.” 

** Good night, Brassy.” 

Mr. Brassy Brown vouchsafed no reply, but banged-to his case- 
ment. Mary had got some paces from the gate, when she turned 
back, shook it, and called out. Once more the window was thrown 
open, with an impatient anathema, and the white cotton nightcap 
extended itself out, as before. 

“‘ Brassy,” she said, lowering her voice, “I forgot to tell you I 
saw something in the garden. It seemed to be making its way to 
the back-door.” 

‘* Saw what ?” 

“I don’t know. It looked liké a great black dog, or else a man 
on all-fours.” 

“Don’t you think it was a cat?” rejoined the gentleman, 
sarcastically. 

“No,” said the girl, shaking her head, “it was too big for a cat— 
if it was anything. I’m not sure about it, Brassy. It might only 
have been the shadows, or my fancy.” 

‘It would be a good riddance if you and your fancies were buried 
with the shadows,” answered the irascible Brassy. ‘‘ You want to be 
shut up in an asylum for lunatics! Get along home with ye.” 

Mary turned finally away, and walked home as fast as her troubled 
breathing would let her, fully expecting to find Regina and the 
Reverend Mr. Lewis waiting at the door. What excuse could she 
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make for her folly? She never could tell of her superstitious fears 
to the parson. 

No one, however, was there. And the girl, all her fears renewed, 
sat down on the door-step. She did not dare to enter, and take 
solitary possession of their chamber. A thousand surmises crowded 
to her mind. Could Nomy be ill, and Regina have stayed to nurse 
her? She had had a desperate illness the previous autumn. But, 
then, the keeper, or one of his stalwart sons, would certainly have 
brought her word, when they got home from work. Could Regina 
have gone home with the parson, and be staying to sup with Mrs. 
Budd? That was not likely, and, if she had, she would not stay so 
late as this. Or could she have sat down, on her homeward walk, 
to rest (poor Mary had a great idea of people being fatigued), and so 
dropped asleep? It will scarcely be believed that the poor girl sat 
on that door-step till morning. She did: it was a fact well known 
afterwards to the village. Sometimes dozing, wandering in spirit, 
always shivering, the long night passed away. 

With the morning light and the awaking village, Mary’s courage 
returned to her. She thought Regina had stayed somewhere to 
sleep, and would soon be in, and explain. The first thing she did, 
upon entering, was to make a fire and put on the tea-kettle. By 
seven o’clock breakfast was ready, and after drinking one cup of tea, 
for she wanted it badly, she sat down and waited for Regina. 

Regina never came. Before long, the whole village was aroused 
with the news of her disappearance, and nearly the whole village did 
something towards searching for her. Houses, forests, glens, lanes, 
—for three days every spot was looked into, every exertion made to 
find her; but in vain. No person had seen her, as far as could be 
learnt, after she left the under-keeper’s cottage that night. Nomy 
deposed that she watched her as far as the turning in the road (about 
forty yards only), walking at a brisk pace: and Mr. Brassy Brown 
asserted that she never reached his house, or, at any rate, that she 
never entered it. He was sitting in his keeping-room, smoking, a good 
part of the evening, expecting Timms to drop in, and he neither saw 
nor heard her pass. Regina had told him in the afternoon that 
she should call for his sister’s shawl, and he looked for it, and laid 
it out ready, but she did not come. When asked if her non-appear- 
ance struck him as singular: ‘‘ Not a bit of it,” he answered ; ‘‘ what 
was itto him? If he thought of it at all, it was that she had gone 
home the longest way, to take a walk with the parson.” 

Amongst the universal perplexity, none were so much affected by 
this mysterious disappearance as Mr. Lewis: for none had regarded 
Regina with feelings akin to his. He left not a stone unturned to 
find her. He turned about in his mind every probability and im- 
probability that could bear upon the case : at rest or in action, in his 
daily duties and his midnight chamber, he was ever dwelling on 
it, A vague suspicion, he scarcely knew why, rose, like a cloud in 
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his mind—a suspicion of Brassy Brown. But what suspicion? The 
clergyman could not define it to himself. Mr. Lewis had heard of 
such things as young girls being stolen away and married against 
their will: and it was known that Brassy Brown had long wanted to 
marry Regina. But Brassy could not have ventured upon a feat of 
that sort, because Mary found him in his own house soon after what 
must have been the hour of her disappearance, quietly sleeping in 
his own bed. The joking words of Regina occurred to him: “‘ He 
will kill me, some of these days, with his shakings. If he does, 
sir, I shall look to you to give me Christian burial,” and he remem- 
bered his rash promise, and shuddered. 

The fourth day after Regina’s disappearance, Mr. Lewis went 
again up to Brassy’s. The latter was in his garden, planting cab- 
bages. He came forward when he saw his visitor, invited him into 
the house, andxset a chair. 

‘Mr. Brown,” began the clergyman, ‘‘ I have come up once more 
to talk with you about this mysterious affair. Will you swear to me, 
before Heaven, that you have no idea what has become of Miss 
Winter ?” 

*“Won’t do anything of the sort,” said Brassy, coolly. “I 
have had an idea from the first.” 

** How? what idea?” cried the clergyman, eagerly. 

**T suspect you took her off for a moonlight walk that night 
yourself, parson; and that, maybe, you have kept her in hiding, 
against taking her for some more.” 

“This levity ill becomes you, Mr. Brassy Brown.” 

“ Levity!” uttered Brassy. “I don’t mean it as levity. Who 
else is likely to have got hold of her, but you e—you had the 
best right. to her.” 

* Did you get hold of her ?” asked the clergyman, looking at him 
keenly. 

‘‘If I did get hold of her, I shouldn’t have been able to keep 
her,” retorted the imperturbable Brassy. ‘‘ Not likely. Here was 
Nomy here, the next day, sobbing her eyes out, and looking all over 
my rooms and into my cupboards. When she had done, I asked 
her if she thought I had locked her up in one of ’em. My opinion 
is, parson, that you and Nomy and Mary are all going cracked 
together over this matter. What do I know of Regina Winter—or 
want with her? Not so much as you.” 

** Where canz she be?” bewailed the clergyman, in his perplexity, 
**On what mysterious spot of this fair earth can she be hidden? 
Is she dead or alive ?” 

**She’s not in my pocket,” returned Brassy, ‘‘ and I’m sure you are 
welcome to search everything else that’s mine. Because I may have 
got the character for having taken a hare, or so, you must go, slap 
off-hand, and suspect I’d take a woman! The two are not the 
same articles, parson.” 
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Nothing more satisfactory could be got out of Brassy Brown, and 
the affair remained as unfathomable as at its first onset. A new 
mistress was procured for the school. Mary Brown, whose health 
was growing rapidly worse, returned home to the Rill to die. Brassy 
continued to pursue his free-and-easy sort of life ; and the village, in 
time, ceased to think and speak of Regina. But there were two 
hearts in which she was never forgotten—those of poor, faithful 
Nomy, and of the Reverend John Lewis. 


II. 


THE Reverend John Lewis lay on his bed, in Littleford Vicarage, 
tossing and turning from side to side, The cheek’s hectic, of which 
observant friends had predicted mischief in the earlier part of his 
clerical career, had at length shone out in its true nature, and John 
Lewis was dying of decline. Seven years had elapsed since the 
now nearly-forgotten disappearance of Regina Winter, and he had 
been an ailing, fading man ever since. 

The years had brought several changes to the village. Mrs, Budd 
was dead, and Nomy, whose husband had been killed in an affray 
with poachers, was now the housekeeper and general servant at the 
Vicarage. It had been a desperate conflict, this affray: two game- 
keepers were shot dead, and others badly wounded. Several lawless 
characters were committed for trial, on suspicion of being concerned 
in it, one of whom was Mr. Brassy Brown. [But when the trial came 
on at the assizes, the suspicions could not be converted into proofs, 
and the men were discharged. Brassy Brown felt, or affected, great 
indignation. They had treated him like a low, common poacher, 
he raved, instead of a gentleman, as he was, by descent, and he 
declared he would not stop amongst them. He was as good as 
his word: advertised his small estate for sale, pocketed the money, 
and took ship at Liverpool. Some people thought he went to 
America, some to Australia (not then flocked after as it ds now), 
and some to the coast of Africa; but Brassy himself never said 
where, and after his departure he was never more heard of. 

The Reverend John Lewis lay on his bed, tossing and turning. 
His restlessness that night was not wholly the result of his feverish, 
sick state. He had just awakened from a disagreeable dream. He 
thought that Regina Winter came to him dressed in white, with a 
pale, sorrowful face, and gently reproached him with neglecting his 
oath, and suffering her to lie in unconsecrated ground. He thought 
he asked the question, Where are you lying? and she glided on 
before, telling him to come and see. He seemed, after they had 
gone some way, to lose sight of her, and to have halted, himself, on 
a spot of ground familiar to him. But just then he awoke, and, try 
as he would, was unable to recal the features of the place, which he 
had seemed, in his sleep, to know so well. 
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With this dream, all the old trouble came back again, the painful 
feelings, the yearning after Regina, which he had, in a degree, out- 
grown. He had long been very ill; for many months had daily 
looked for death ; his hours were passed in great pain and weariness ; 
yet death came not: and the somewhat visionary idea now rushed 
over his mind, was it that he could not die—that he was not permitted 
to die until he had fulfilled his oath to Regina, found, and buried 
her? No wonder, with these thoughts haunting him, that the Vicar 
slept no more that night. 

He retired to rest the next evening, thinking of his dream, won- 
dering whether it would visit him again. Not precisely that, but one 
bearing upon it did. Could it have been but the sequence to his 
waking thoughts? He thought he stood upon a plot of ground, a 
green plot of ground, about two yards square, and all around was 
cultivated land. He appeared to know, beyond all doubt, that 
Regina was lying buried in this spot, and again all the features of 
the place seemed perfectly familiar to him, but when he awoke, they 
had, as on the previous night, faded from his recollection. 

None can tell how the Vicar longed, all throughout the ensuing 
day, for night to come. A conviction lay strong upon his mind that 
the real spot of Regina’s resting-place would be revealed to him. He 
had not, during these two days, spoken to anyone of these singular 
dreams ; not even to Nomy, or to the young clergyman who had 
come to do his duty for him, and who was to him like a brother. 
The reader may be disposed to doubt that such dreams ever had 
place, but that they had, and that the body was found in con- 
sequence, is an authenticated fact. 

The third night came and passed, and, with the first faint glim- 
mering of morning light, Mr. Lewis summoned his housekeeper, who 
dressed herself, and hastened to his room. 

““Nomy!” he exclaimed, “I have a strange trouble upon my mind. 
I cannot rest.” 

‘*‘ Dear master,” she said, “‘what is it? I am sure trouble’s bad 
for you.” 

“These last three nights I have been dreaming of Regina. I 
thought she came and pointed out to me where she was lying, and 
though I saw it, and stood upon it, though all around the spot was 
familiar in my dreams, I cannot recal it when I awake. This last 
night it seemed the plainest, and the place where I stood I now 
know was a garden, for I saw the vegetables; not a ploughed or 
pasture field, as I had thought yesterday. And I don’t know why, but 
Mary Brown seemed in some way to be mixed up with this last dream.” 

‘You had better call to mind all the places where you have ever 
seen Mary Brown, master, or where she ‘ever was, to your knowledge, 
with Miss Regina,” whispered the woman, after serious thought. 
“Tt might afford some clue, maybe.” 
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The Vicar lay back on his bed, remaining silent, his hand shading 
his eyes, as if he would shut out outward things. The woman stood 
watching him. 

“Where is there a privet-hedge, Nomy ?” he said, after a while, 
without removing his hand—‘‘a privet-hedge, and potatoes planted 
under it, with a path running across to it ?” 

“A privet-hedge and potatoes growing by it,” uttered Nomy; 
“there’s many such in this neighbourhood, master.” 

“The kidney-beans lie in this way,” he added, making a move- 
ment with the unoccupied hand, ‘and the peas—they are just 
coming up—are lower down. ‘The cabbages are close under foot— 
Oh, Nomy!” he cried out, with a positive shriek, “I recollect— 
I see it all!” 

The servant drew nearer to the bed, and grasped hold of the 
counterpane. A nameless terror was stealing over her. 

‘It is Brassy Brown’s garden,” gasped the invalid; “I see every 
part of it, as I used to see it when I went to read to Mary, jn her 
illness. The green spot—but the green was only in my dream—is 
on the right of the narrow path leading to the back-door, along the 
side of the house. Cabbages were growing on it the spring I used 
to go to Mary. I saw Brassy transplanting them there, the very day 
I went to ask news of Regina. I believe solemnly,” uttered the 
clergyman, with emphasis, “‘as truly as that we must all one day 
come to the same earth, that Regina lies there. Call Mr. Hampton.” 

The young curate was summoned out of his sleep, and came. 
Mr. Lewis related his extraordinary dreams to him, and his sacred 
conviction that, in this particular spot, the remains would be found. 
Before mid-day, not less than twenty inhabitants of Littleford had 
listened to these dreams, from the Vicar’s own lips. 

He could not go himself, he was too weak to get there and to risk 
the agitation it would entail, but he took a piece of paper, and drew 
a plan of Brassy Brown’s garden, minutely marking the precise spot 
where he believed the body would be found. A company—such a 
company !—armed with spades, pickaxes, and shovels, and headed 
by Squire Rickhurst and the Reverend Mr. Hampton, flocked to the 
Rill in the afternoon : the new owner of the place willingly granting 
them leave to turn up his garden. 

It was in spring, just about the time of year she had disappeared, 
and the spot was now planted with broccoli. They rooted them up, 
and dug and dug; and, a few feet below the surface, they came upon 
the mouldering remains of Regina Winter. Dressed as she had 
been dressed that evening: a black dress, a black-and-white plaid 
shawl, a white lace collar, and a straw bonnet trimmed with black. 
The bonnet and shawl were torn and tumbled, as if in a struggle, 
and lay upon her. 

A coroner’s inquest was held, and the cause of death proved at it. 
She had been shot in the left breast, in, or close to, the heart. The 
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verdict was ‘‘ Wilful Murder against George Brown ;” though some 
of the jury were for bringing it in ‘‘ Manslaughter,” believing it might 
have been the result of an accident. Brassy always kept loaded guns 
about his house. 

Then came a contention: between the Vicar and Nomy, between 
the Vicar and his curate, between the Vicar and the Squire: he 
insisting upon officiating at her burial, and they saying he was not fit 
to do it. But on the afternoon appointed for the service, the Vicar 
struggled up out of his bed, and dressed himself. ‘I took a rash 
oath, during her life, that I would give her Christian burial,” he 
answered to their remonstrances, ‘‘and I must fulfil it.” 

There was scarcely moving room in the churchyard: all Little- 
ford, and its neighbourhood for some miles round, flocked thither to 
witness that singular interment. The remains of the once happy 
girl, about whose ill fate there could be no doubt, whatever may 
have been its mysterious details, brought, after the lapse of seven 
years, to their home in consecrated ground; and the weakened 
frame, the wan, attenuated face of him who stood there, in his white 
surplice, reading the service over her! Many who witnessed that 
funeral are dead, but, of those who remain, not one has forgotten 
the scene, or ever will forget it. 

With the last word of the burial service, the Reverend John Lewis’s 
strength, so artificially buoyed up with excitement, deserted him, and 
it was feared he could not walk back to the Vicarage, short as the 
distance was. Leaning on Squire Rickhurst, on one side, and on 
Mr. Hampton, on the other, he at length gained it. Before he had 
well reposed an instant on the sofa, preparatory to being taken back 
to his bed, Ted Timms, the man who had been the intimate associate 
of Brassy Brown, put his head into the room, and asked to speak 
with the Vicar alone. 

“Be quick in what you have to say, Timms,” panted the Vicar, 
‘for Iam very ill.” 

*T thought it my duty to come in and make a clean breast of it, * 
sir,” beganthe man, ‘I have been away from Littleford, till to-day, 
since the body were found, or I should have been here afore. I 
think I hold the clue to this murder.” 

‘Speak up,” breathed the Vicar. ‘ My hearing is growing dull.” 

“The night afore Brassy Brown went away for good, the very 
night afore it, we was a-drinking together at my place, and Brassy 
got a drop too much, which is what he didn’t often do. We got 
talking about a many things; a-bragging what feats, for good or for 
bad, we had done in our career; boasting, as it were, one again the 
other. Brassy at last hiccuped out that he had, one night, had a 
desperate quarrel with a girl in his house, at the Rill; and at last 
got so mad that he shot her, though he never meant to kill her. I 
didn’t pay much attention to him then, setting it down to the 
boastings of a man in his cups; but, sir, I now think it were 
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nothing but the truth, and that he spoke of Miss Gina. The shot 
must have killed her, and he might have buried her in the garden 
that same night. If you remember, sir, Mary Brown told folks 
she was frightened by fancying she saw something black a-creeping 
from. that spot into the house, while she was a-shaking at the gate. 
It must have been Brassy a-digging the grave then.” 


‘* Make ready with the sacrament,” murmured John Lewis to Mr. 
Hampton, as he feebly resisted their wishes to carry him upstairs, 
after the departure of Timms; ‘I feel my time here is growing 
short.” 

Sure enough, that night he died. It indeed would seem as if 
he had only been permitted to linger on earth for the purpose of 
burying Regina Winter. 
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VALE! 


O the swift years ! 
Pleasure, dismayed, beholds them hurry on ; 
And love, strong love, looks back through passionate tears ; 
Like the bright meteor that scarce appears, 

Soon are they gone. 


O the fleet hours ! 
Why, what is man ?—their puppet and their slave ; 
At first his fetters wreathing with fair flowers, 
Then galled and worn and robbed of all his powers, 
Gaining a grave. 


Vale ! we cry, 
Watching in youth the sweet June roses fall ; 
They bloom again—small matter if they die. 
Ah! yes, they bloom ; but cankér worms will lie, 
Doubt not, in all. 


Vale! The word 
Later has smitten us with mortal pain ; 
Rung out the death-knell of dear hope, or stirred 
The lips whose earthly voices may be heard 
Never again. 


Then does it wake 
Sad recollections : haunting thoughts that grieve ; 
We know the cruel wound some farewells make, 
We learn to dread the nothingness, the break 
Parting may leave. 


So the years run ! 
Vale ! we soon must bid this brief estate ; 
But for that heritage which shall be won 
When the freed soul with time itself has done, 
Trusting, we wait. 


SYDNEY GREY. 
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